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NO. II. 


fy remaining one day in the 
vicinity of the first geyser, we 
forded the Yellowstone just above our 
camp, and shaped our course for the 
lake. At the ford the river was quite 
wide, and a narrow bench of rock rose 
up from the bottom, stretching from 
bank to bank. On this bench the water 
was about three feet deep, but on either 
side of it was a foot or two deeper. In 
fording the stream, each man led a pack 
animal. All did very well while they 
kept upon the bench. Occasionally 
some one would get into deeper water, 
and become drenched, but he had the 
benefit of encouraging cheers from those 
who had crossed in safety, and who stood 
ready to welcome him upon the antici- 
pated shore. 

From the ford to the lake—a distance 
of about ten miles—our course was gen- 
erally through timber, much of which 
had been blown down by strong winds, 
rendering traveling exceedingly tedious 
and difficult. In open places near the 


river we were continually meeting with 
mud-springs, some of them of consider- 
able magnitude. At one point in the 
river we discovered a short series of 
rapids, between high, rocky banks; the 
one on the east side rising to the propor- 
tion of a bluff. After fording a stream, 
about one-third the size of the Yellow- 
stone, emptying into the lake, we camp- 
ed on the edge of the timber, about a 
hundred yards from the lake-shore. 
Lake Yellowstone is a lonely, but 
lovely inland sea, everywhere surround- 
ed by “forests primeval,” and nestled 
in the bosom of the Rocky Mountains. 
Some trappers have insisted that its wa- 
ters ran both to the Atlantic and the 
Pacific, but such is not the case. The 
summit of the main chain, however, ap- 
proaches within half a mile of its south 
shore, and in places the divide is very 
little above the lake. Its shape resem- 
bles the broad hand of an honest Ger- 
man, who has had his forefinger and the 
two adjoining shot off at the second 
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joint, while fighting for glory and Em- 
peror William. The palm of the hand 
represents the main body, or north part, 
of the lake. The fingers and thumb, 
spread to their utmost extent—the 
thumb and little finger being much the 
longest —represent inlets indenting the 
south shore, and stretching inland, as 
if to wash away the Rocky Mountains. 
Between these inlets project high, rocky 
promontories, covered with dense tim- 
ber. The largest stream flows into the 
lake at its upper end, or the extreme 
south-east corner. This stream is real- 
ly the Yellowstone River, which, for a 
distance of thirty miles, has an average 
width of over fifteen miles. This en- 
largement constitutes the lake, which, 
after being augmented by several small- 
er streams, narrows down to the width 
of an eighth of a mile, and flows north- 
ward toward the great falls. 

The mood of the lake is ever chan- 
ging; the character of its shore is ever 
varying. At one moment, it is placid 
and glassy as a calm summer’s sea; at 
the next, “it breaks into dimples, and 
laughs in the sun.” Half an hour later, 
beneath a stormy sky, its waters may be 
broken and lashed into an angry and 
dangerous sea, like the short, choppy 
waves which rise in storms on Lake 
Erie and Lake Michigan. Where we 
first saw it, it had a glittering beach of 
gray and rock-crystal sand, but as we 
continued around it, we found rocky and 
muddy shores, gravel beaches—on which 
several varieties of chalcedony were pro- 
fusely scattered—and hot springs in 
abundance. Near the south-east end 
of the lake is the highest peak in the 
vicinity. It is steep and barren, and 
from the lake-shore appears to taper to 
a point. On the south side is a preci- 
pice, nearly a thousand feet high. Two 
of the party ascended it. It took them 
all of one day to make the trip and re- 
turn. About two-thirds of the way up 
they were obliged to leave their horses, 
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and continue the ascent on foot. The 
altitude of the mountain, as obtained by 
observations with the barometer and 
thermometer, was 11,163 feet. Much 
snow was found before reaching the 
summit. A fine view of the surround- 
ing country, and a good idea of the shape 
of the lake, were obtained. Immense 
steam-jets were seen to the south; but 
as our time was becoming somewhat 
limited, we did not remain to visit them. 
Several barometrical calculations were 
made; and we determined the height 
of the lake to be 8,300 feet. 

On the south Side of the lake we found 
dense timber, much of which was fallen. 
Through it were no trails, and traveling 
was exceedingly difficult. Many large 
trees had fallen, with their branches clear 
out into the lake, rendering it very hard 
to follow the lake-shore. We, however, 
kept the shore as much as possible, ¢x- 
cept when we cut across the bases of the 
promontories ; though on one occasion 
we crossed a low divide in the main 
chain, and camped on the head - waters 
of Snake River, without finding it out 
for a day or two afterward. We thought 
the brook on which we were camped 
circled around, and ran into the lake. 

While straggling irregularly through 
the dense timber which covers the main 
chain, one of the party, Mr. Everts, be- 
came separated from the rest of us; but 
his disappearance was unnoticed until 
we reached a small strip of open coun- 
try on the head- waters of Snake River. 
Leaving the party for a short time, either 
in pursuit of game or for the purpose of 
viewing the country, was not an unusual 
occurrence with members of the expedi- 
tion; and consequently little was thought 
of Mr. Everts’ absence. We, however, 
at once camped, and waited for him to 
catch up. 

One of the pack animals was missing; 
and the two packers, together with one 
of the party, went back on the trail to 
find him, hoping also to meet Mr. Ev- 
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erts, and to save him all trouble by guid- 
ing him intocamp. The lost pack-horse 
was an extraordinary animal—a beauti- 
ful, golden stallion of vast proportions, 
some thought as much as thirteen hands 
high. Some people would have called 
him of buckskin color, but he was of 
that intensely brilliant hue which buck- 
skin assumes when wet and in the shade. 
He was one of the animals which, in 
fording the Yellowstone, managed to 
flounder into deep water and saturate 
his pack; and whenever we waded 
through a slough, he was sure to be the 
horse that got stalled. In such cases 
he invariably waited until the packers, 
with their patience severely tried, went 
back and lifted him out by main force. 
On this particular occasion, he had prov- 
en himself the acrobat of the pack- train 
by turning a number of somersaults 
backward, down the hill, pack and all; 
and when found, was astride a log length- 
wise, his feet just touching on either side, 
but either unable to extricate himself, or 
too proud and patient to make an effort 
to do so. He consequently very resign- 
edly contemplated his position and sur- 
roundings. He was too proud and spir- 
ited to betray any emotion, though his 
situation was undoubtedly distasteful to 
his feelings. In war, he might have been 
alion; in peace, he was certainly a lamb. 
He was just the kind of a horse that, in 
a race, would have driven every thing 
else before him. The pedigree of the 
beast has not been authentically preserv- 
ed, but there is good reason to believe 
that his dam was Rosinante, while he 
was sired by Baalbec, the horse Mark 
Twain rode through the Holy Land. 
He was dubbed the “ Yellowstone Won- 


Toward evening Mr. Everts’ disap- 
pearance excited grave apprehensions. 
It would have been extremely difficult 
for any one to have followed our trail 
through the dense forests and over the 
fallen timber. Besides, Mr. Everts was 
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quite near-sighted. Every endeavor was 
made to attract his attention, by firing 
guns and building fires on prominent 
points near the camp. Failing to find 
him, we changed our eamp to the lake- 
shore, and remained for more than a 
week in the immediate vicinity, search- 
ing vigilantly for him. We expected to 
find him somewhere on the south-west 
shore of the lake, as at the time he was 
lost it was generally understood we 
would that evening camp on the south- 
western arm of the lake. 

On the afternoon of September 13th, 
when Mr. Everts had been missing four 
days, there were slight indications of 
snow, which indications continued for 
two days, by which time it was two feet 
deep. The weather was not very cold, 
and by means of the tent we got along 
quite comfortably; but we feared that 
the storm would prove fatal to our poor, 
lost friend. Conjectures as to his prob- 
able fate were numberless, but futile. 
Our chief hope lay in the fact of his be- 
ing well mounted, and the hope that, 
failing to find us on the second day, he 
had started for the settlements ; in which 
case he might possibly be beyond the 
region of the snow-storm. When lost 
he was without provisions, but had with 
him a needle-gun. We continued our 
efforts until nearly out of provisions ; 
and then, leaving three persons to still 
look for him, the rest of us turned to- 
ward the settlements. 

Immediately on our arrival, two old 
mountaineers were furnished with six 
weeks’ provisions, and offered a large 
reward if they succeeded in finding him, 
or should bring back his body. They 
found him, quite exhausted, and nearly 
famished, about sixty miles from Boze- 
man. He was trying to follow back on: 
the route by which we ascended the Yel- 
lowstone. It seems that his horse got 
away from him the day after he left us. 
His gun was made fast to the saddle, 
and his revolver was in his cantinas; so 
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that he had no means of providing him- 
self with food. During the snow-storm 
he got along by building a shelter of pine 
boughs over a warm spring. For forty 
days he lived on roots, and two min- 
nows, which he caught in his hat. He 
tried to eat grasshoppers, but he found 
their jumping propensities were not con- 
fined to a living state; for he had no 
sooner swallowed one than it cleared his 
throat with a bound.. It was weeks after 
his rescue before he fully recovered his 
strength. His escape from a terrible 
death was almost marvelous. 

Our last camp on the lake was near 
the extremity of the south-west arm. 
Close by us was a collection of warm 
springs—the largest, most numerous, 
varied, and peculiar which we had then 
discovered. Several were from fifty to 
eighty feet in length, by from twenty to 
fifty in width. The water was generally 
clear, and of great depth. All were hot, 
but of different temperatures. Around 
the larger ones the ground was marshy, 
and largely composed of a reddish earth, 
which looked like wet brick-dust. A 
number of hot streams flowed from these 
springs into the lake. The lake-shore 
was covered with a subsilica, broken 
into small pieces, and washed smooth 
by the action of the waves. Many of 
these pieces were pure and white as ala- 
baster. Many of the smaller springs 
were mud -springs, boiling and splutter- 
ing incessantly. These were generally 
a few feet below the surface, and encased 
in clay banks. They emitted a strong, 
sulphurous smell, which rendered a close 
examination rather disagreeable. Sev- 
eral springs were in the solid rock, with- 
in a few feet of the lake-shore. Some 
of them extended far out underneath the 
lake ; with which, however, they had no 
connection. The lake water was quite 
cold, and that of these springs exceed- 
ingly hot. They were remarkably clear, 
and the eye could penetrate a hundred 
feet into their depths, which to the hu- 
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man vision appeared bottomless. A gen- 
tleman was fishing from one of the nar- 
row isthmuses, or shelves of rock, which 
divided one of these hot springs from the 
lake, when, in swinging a trout ashore, 
it accidentally got off the hook and fell 
into the spring. For a moment it dart- 
ed about with wonderful rapidity, as if 
seeking an outlet. Then it came to the 
top, dead, and literally boiled. It died 
within a minute of the time it fell into 
the spring. 

On the 17th of September, the party 
left Lake Yellowstone for home, by way 
of the Madison River. Our immediate 
objective point was a small lake, in which 
the Fire Hole River, the main branch 
of the Madison, has its source. This 
was supposed to be about twelve miles 
west of us. In crossing the divide we 
found that the snow-storm had been gen- 
eral; about two feet of snow still re- 
maining. We failed to find the lake, but 
finally camped in the snow, on a small 
stream running to the south, probably 
into the lake. The mountains were ev- 
erywhere thickly timbered. Nearly all 
the trees had great lumps, like hornets’- 
nests, upon their trunks. They were 
generally large, but scraggy and irregu- 
lar, and wholly unlike the tall, straight 
pines of the Sierras. It is said that 
nothing was created in vain; but it was 
a long time before I could conceive the 
utility of a forest so vast in a locality so 
remote and inaccessible. It was sug- 
gested to me by a comrade that the trees 
protected the snow, preventing it from all 
melting at once during the first warm 
days of spring, and thereby producing a 
freshet destructive of every thing in its 
wake. I can think of no other reason 
for their creation. 

The following day we traveled north- 
west, and soon reached the Fire Hole 
River. After passing by a fine cascade 
—which we stopped but a short time to 
examine—we forded the river, and camp- 
ed about noon in the midst of the most 
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wonderful geysers yet discovered in any 
country. The basin in which they were 
situated was over two miles long, and 
about a mile wide. It was nearly desti- 
tute of vegetation, but there were a few 
clumps of trees scattered through it, and 
in one place we found grass enough for 
our horses. The basin was chiefly on 
the west side of the river, but there was 
a narrow strip, with an average width of 
three hundred yards, on the east side, 
which was literally alive with geysers 
and steam-jets. We remained two days 
in this wonderful basin. The most prom- 
inent geysers which we saw in operation 
we named as follows: “Old Faithful,” 
which was farthest up the river on the 
western bank; “The Castle,” which was 
a third of a mile below “Old Faithful ;”’ 
“The Giant,” which was a half-mile 
below “The Castle;” “The Grotto,” 
a short distance below “The Giant;” 
then crossing the river, lowest down was 
the “ Fantail,” and much higher up, near- 
ly opposite “Old Faithful,” were “The 
Giantess” and “ Beehive.” 

All around the geysers the ground was 
covered with incrustations and subsilica; 
and immediately about the vent of most 
of them the incrustations rose several 
feet above the surrounding level, assum- 
ing grotesque and fanciful shapes. 

“Old Faithful” was the first geyser 
we saw throwing up a column of water. 
It was named on account of its almost 
constant action. It did not intermit for 
more than an hour at any time during 
our stay. It had a vent five feet by 
three, and projected a solid column of 
water to a height of eighty or ninety feet. 
All around it were found pebbles and 
small stones, which, when broken open, 
proved to be simply pieces of wood, 
thoroughly incrusted, and perfectly hard 
and smooth on the outside, having the 
appearance of an ordinary stone. 

About the crater of “The Castle” was 
the largest cone, or mass of incrusta- 
tions, in the basin. Fora hundred yards 
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around, the ground, flooded with subsil- 
ica, of glittering whiteness, sloped grad- 
ually up to the cone, which itself rose 
thirty feet, nearly perpendicular. It was 
quite rugged ane efflorescent, and on its 
outer sides had a number of benches, suf- 
ficiently wide for a man to stand upon. 
These enabled us to climb up and look 
into its crater, which was irregular in 
shape, and about seven feet, the longest 
way, by five feet, the shortest. The out- 
side of the mound was nearly round, and 
not less than thirty feet through at its 
base. We called it “The Castle,” on 
account of its size and commanding ap- 
pearance. It was in action a short time 
on the morning after our arrival, but only 
threw water about thirty feet high. The 
water did not retain the shape of acolumn, 
like that thrown out by “Old Faithful,” 
but rather splashed up and slopped over. 
This geyser did not appear to be doing 
its best, but only spouted a little in a 
patronizing way, thinking to surprise us 
novices sufficiently without any undue 
exertion on its part. 

The mound around “ The Giant” was 
about twelve feet high, and had a piece 
knocked out of one side of it, so that we 
could look into the crater, which was 
shaped like a hollow cylinder, and six 
feet in diameter. “The Giant” dis- 
charged a column of water, of the same 
size as its crater, toa height of a hun- 
dred feet. It played as if through an 
immense hose. We thought it deserved 
to be called “The Giant,” as it threw 
out more water than any other geyser 
which we saw in operation. Its cone was 
also large, and the water was very hot; 
as, in fact, was the case with the water of 
all the geysers. The day of our arrival, 
it was in nearly constant action for about 
three hours, after which we did not see it 
again discharge. 

‘“‘The Grotto” has two craters, con- 
nected on the surface by the incrusta- 
tions which surround them. We did 
not ascertain whether there was any 
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subterranean connection between them. 
We did not observe both craters dis- 
charge at the same time, but one began 
when the other ceased. Neither was in 
action for more than an hour. A solid 
stream was thrown up more than sixty 
feet; that from the larger crater being 
about five feet in diameter, and that 
from the smaller one not more than 
three feet. The larger mound of incrus- 
tations was about ten feet high, and 
twenty feet through at the base. There 
were several holes in it large enough for 
a man to crawl through, which some of 
the party did, when the geyser was not 
in action. The smaller mound was not 
more than five feet high, and shaped 
like a hay-cock, with a portion of the 
top knocked off. The two mounds were 
about twenty feet apart, and connected 
by a ridge, or neck of incrustations, two 
feet high. “The Grotto” was about a 
hundred yards from the river. A quar- 
ter of a mile farther back, and just at the 
edge of the timber, we found a mound 
in the true shape of acone. At the ver- 
tex was a small opening, not more than 
a foot in diameter. This geyser did not 
appear to have discharged for some time. 
The ground was quite dry all around, 
and a number of incrusted pine twigs, 
leaves, and cones were found, which re- 
tained their shape perfectly, but were 
hard, smooth, and white as alabaster. 
At that point, much ballast was obtained 
for the pack animals. 

Crossing the river, we named the 
“Fantail” geyser from the fact that it 
discharged two streams from its vent 
which spread out very much like a fan. 

One of the most remarkable geysers 
was “The Giantess.” For yards around 
the ground rose gradually to its crater, 
but immediately about it was no forma- 
tion rising above the surface, as was the 
case with all the other geysers which 
we saw inactive operation. When quiet, 
it was a clear, beautiful pool, caught in 
a subsilica urn, or vase, with a hollow, 


bottomless stem; through which the 
steam came bubbling, just like the effer- 
vescence of champagne from the bottom 
of a long, hollow-necked glass. The 
mouth of the vase, represented by the 
surface, was twenty feet by thirty; and 
the neck, fifty feet below, was fifteen 
feet by ten. The water, at times, re- 
tired to the level of the neck, or vent, 
and at other times rose nearly to the 
surface. When in action, “The Giant- 
ess” became a fountain with five jets, 
shooting the spray to a height of two 
hundred feet. At the surface the largest 
jet was about two feet in diameter, and 
it kept in solid column for more than a 
hundred and fifty feet before breaking 
into drops and spray. It burst forth 
just before sunset, and the last rays of 
light gave prismatic tints to the glisten- 
ing drops, when, having reached their 
utmost altitude, they trembled at their 
coming fall. The clouds of steam, which 
in this, as in all other instances, accom- 
panied the boiling water, became a gold- 
en fleece lit up by wreaths of rainbows. 
Though inferior to “The Giant” in im- 
mensity of volume, and perhaps in grand- 
eur, ‘“ The Giantess” was by far the most 
beautiful sight we saw in the geyser ba- 
sin. 

“The Beehive” —named from the 
shape of its mound—was quite small, 
bit threw its water higher than any other 
geyser which we saw. The stream was 
less than two feet in diameter, and as- 
cended two hundred and twenty feet, 
from accurate measurement by triangu- 
lation. It remained in action only a few 
moments. 

We saw many other geysers in action, 
but those I have particularly described 
were the most notable. They were all 
intermittent, few of them continuing in 
action more than half an hour at a time. 
There were also many mounds from 
which the water was evidently discharged 
at times, but they were quiet during our 
stay. We were probably very fortunate 
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in the time of our visit, for those we 
left behind to search for Mr. Everts 
came by these geysers several days lat- 
er, and saw but two in operation: “The 
Fantail,” and a smaller one near it. 
They were, however, short of provisions, 
and remained in the vicinity of the gey- 
sers but a few hours. 

Steam-jets and clear, deep pools oc- 
curred in great numbers, all over the 
geyser basin. The latter were very 
beautiful. Four or five miles below the 
geyser basin, on the west side of the 
Fire Hole, were four hot lakes. They 
were similar to the clear, pale-violet 
pools which we saw above, and at the 
point where we left the lake, but were 
very much larger. Three of the party 
paced around the largest one, making 
the circumference four hundred and fifty 
paces. It looked very deep. The sides, 
of the whitest subsilica, converged at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees. It 
was full to the brim, and a track, about 
twenty feet wide all around it, was cov- 
ered with two inches of water, which 
was so hot that it almost scalded our 
feet, through heavy boots. Before our 
pacers got all the way round, they step- 
ped not only very high, but in quite a 
lively, animated style. Beyond the track 
of water which circled the lake, the 
ground, covered with subsilica, sloped 
Immense 


away gradually on all sides. 
volumes of steam rose from all these 
lakes, and first attracted our attention to 


them. So much hot water flowed from 
them that the Fire Hole was tempered 
for several miles below. We found no 
fish anywhere in the Fire Hole, though 
after its iunction with the Madison they 
were quite plentiful. 

Leaving the hot lakes, we continued 
homeward. On the way we passed 
through two beautiful caf#ons,; one on 
the Fire Hole, and one on the Madison. 
The cafon on the Fire Hole is grand 
and beautiful. Its sides are granite, 
nearly perpendicular, and from eight 
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hundred to a thousand feet high. It is 
cut on both sides by small, lateral ra- 
vines, which are filled with evergreens ; 
and on both sides of the river is a nar- 
row bottom, also covered with trees and 
verdure. The cafon on the Yellow- 
stone is grand and gloomy. This one 
is beautiful and cheerful. The first was 
seen from above, the last from below. 
The former inspires one with awe, the 
latter with delight. 

The Madison Cafion may be less 
grand, but scarcely less beautiful. Its 
walls are not so high, and generally not 
quite so precipitous. It is filled with 
fine timber, affords splendid and pictur- 
esque camping-places, and is watered 
not only by the Madison River, but by 
pleasant, clear, rippling brooks, which 
flow through ravines entering the sides 
of the cazon. 

On the 22d of September, just one 
month after leaving Fort Ellis, the party 
reached Farley’s, the frontier rancho 
on the Madison River. It was a little 
strange to feel that we were again with- 
in the pale of civilization. During our 
month’s absence, we had seen so much 
that was new and strange that it seemed 
more like a year. Every one felt funny ; 
and we looked at each other and laugh- 
ed in a silly way, as one small boy does, 
when, on entering church or any other 
place where he ought to keep quiet, he 
catches the eye of another small-boy ac- 
quaintance. There was a pleasure in 
getting home; and all felt curious to 
hear the news. Papers, old and new, 
were alike seized, and devoured with 
wonderful avidity. One gentleman even 
got hold of a Norwegian paper, but it 
was too much for his brain. 

As an agricultural country, I was not 
favorably impressed with the great Yel- 
lowstone basin, but its brimstone re- 
sources are ample for all the match- 
makers of the world. A snow-storm in 
September, two feet deep, is hardly con- 
ducive to any kind of agricultural enter- 

















prise or stock-raising; still, I think 
sheep would do well in that country, if 
some shelter were erected for them in 
winter. When, however, by means of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, the falls 
of the Yellowstone and the geyser basin 
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are rendered easy of access, probably 
no portion of America will be more pop- 
ular as a watering- place or summer re- 
sort than that which we had the pleas- 
ure of viewing, in all the glory and 
grandeur of its primeval solitude. 





HE Ardennes—the Belgian Alps 
—excel in their grand and beauti- 
ful scenery, their unrivaled mutton, and 
their splendid breed of dogs. It is of 
these latter that I intend to discourse; 
not only from grateful memory of one of 
them, but also because, like many things 
that belong to the pastoral age, they are 
fast becoming extinct. 

The dog of the Ardennes accompanies 
the flock when it leaves the penfold in 
spring, only to return when winter’s snow 
drives the sheep home again for shelter. 
Each shepherd possesses one or two of 
these dogs, according to the size of his 
flock, to act as sentinels. Their office 
is not to run about and bark, and keep 
the sheep in order, but to protect them 
from outside foes. When the herdsman 
has gathered his flock in some rich val- 
ley, these white, shaggy monsters crouch 
upon the ground, apparently half asleep; 
but now and then the great, sagacious 
eyes will open, and, passing over the 
whole of their charge, remain for awhile 
fixed on the distant horizon, as though 
they followed a train of thought which 
led them away from earth—so sadly do 
they gaze into the infinite. 

But let the mountain breeze bear to 
his ever-moving nostril the scent of the 
hated wolf, or his quick ear detect an 
unknown noise: then is the time to see 
one ox the dogs in his glory. His eyes 
become black with fierceness; his hair 
stands erect; his upper lip becomes 
wrinkled, showing a range of white, for- 
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midable teeth, while a low growl alone 
escapes from his throat. When his keen 
faculties have detected the whereabout 
of his foe, he rushes forward with a 
bound that overleaps all obstacles, and 
a bark that echoes from all the sur- 
rounding hills. Every dog of the like 
breed that may be near takes up the 
note, and rushes gleaming through the 
brushwood to join in the attack. Ten- 
der as the childhood he protects, woe to 
him who dare lift a hand on one of the 
little ones with whom he has been brought 
up. It is not he who buys him who is 
his master: it is he who fed him whena 
pup, who petted and shared his pittance 
with him—he it is who has his love, and 
who reciprocates his faithful affection. 

We were at Spa, the Baroness and I. 
I was desperately in love with her; con- 
sequently, as she was at Spa, I was 
there also. 

Every one likes to descrike his lady- 
love; so I must say that mine had an 
abundance of hair, of that peculiar color 
which is neither brown nor blonde—a 
color that the sunbeams love to play 
among. Her figure was superb; and her 
face betokened her noble blood, in its 
finely shaped nose and chiseled mouth, 
full of character. She could be bitter at 
times notwithstanding her lofty bearing, 
and her best friends shrank now and 
then before those green-gray eyes. Nev- 
ertheless, she was adorable, and a widow 

As for myself, I was an officer of ar- 
tillery, in pretty easy circumstances. My 
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father possessed an old mansion in the 
Ardennes, to which he was fond of re- 
tiring in the summer, always taking me 
with -him till the day of his death, which 
happened when I was eighteen; since 
which time I had traveled somewhat, 
eventually adopting arms as my profes- 
sion. 

I well remember the day she permit- 
ted me to call her Adéle: we had known 
one another so long. I was very happy 
that day. 

The Baroness had been eight days at 
Spa, when a whim seized her all of a 
sudden. “My dear Henri,” said she, 
“T want a dog; not one of your common 
lap-dogs, but a real dog of the Ardennes, 
of pure blood.” 

I knew the difficulties of complying 
with her wish. I knew that the pure 
breed was limited to a few families ; nev- 
ertheless I smiled, and said, “I will try, 
Baroness, to satisfy your wish.” 

“Remember, that it must be perfectly 
white,” she added, already certain that 
she had the dog —so well did she know 
her power over me—‘“ white, with the 
exception of the star on its forehead, as 
a sign of nobility. I need not tell you, 
however, as you know the country so 
well, and better than I do, what is nec- 
essary to make an affectionate and faith- 
ful servant of him.” 

“You must love him.” 

“QO, Vl love him; and very much, 
too. There, sir; are you satisfied?” 

The following day I set off for the old 
chéteau, and learned that my foster- 
brother was in the mountains with a 
large flock ; so taking a guide, we mount- 
ed to one of the sources of the Sambre, 
and as we approached the camping-place, 
a dog rose and came toward us, as if to 
reconnoitre, with a strange expression 
in his eyes, not entirely re-assuring. 

“What a splendid animal!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Come here, Hector!” was called out 
by aloud voice. “Come here, good dog.” 
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Hector obeyed, but not without re- 
gret, or completely taking his eyes off 
us. 

“Hollo, Nicolas, hollo!” cried my 
guide. “It is you we have come to see.” 

“Keep back, Brenda; lie down, Hec- 
tor: these are friends.” And the shep- 
herd came forward, giving his hand to 
the guide, and taking off his cap to me. 
“Why, as I live,” said he, “it’s M. Hen- 
ri, the son of my old master! Oh! how 
glad I am to see you.” 

We sat down to lunch, for the mount- 
ain air had sharpened our appetite, and 
invited Nicolas to join us. The two 
dogs followed. Brenda was a glorious 
dog, the mate of Hector. When she 
saw the bread spread on the grass she 
came and placed herself opposite us, 
dragging after her a charming little dog, 
that looked like a ball of snow, with blue 
eyes, and a black, glistening spot for a 
nose. 

“Nicolas, you must sell me that pup,” 
said I, stretching out my hand toward it. 

“For God’s sake, don’t touch it, Mas- 
ter Henri,” said the shepherd, seizing 
the little animal; “the mother would 
tear you to pieces. For the time being, 
the pup is her very soul. You mustn’t 
look at it too much, even; for she’ll find 
Come 


something suspicious in that. 
here, my pet,” said he, giving her a 


morsel of bread. ‘Come here; eat this 
like a lady, and lie down.” 

The great creature stretched herself 
by the side of the shepherd, and pulled 
her young one toward her. Hector, on 
the other hand, less troubled with the 
cares of paternity, ate from every body; 
indeed, I fancied at last that he took a 
liking to me, on account of the big pieces 
I handed him. 

“You must sell me the pup,” said I, 
without looking at it. 

“You should have come sooner, Mas- 
ter Henri: the pup is sold.” 

“But I can’t let it be sold. 
suit me at all.” 


It doesn’t 
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“Nor me, neither; for I would much 
prefer that it were with you than with 
the person who will take him away.” 

“Who is that person?” 

“Who? Why, an Englishman. 
always the English who buy our dogs. 
More's the pity, because, liking them 
after their own fashion, they bring them 
up so badly and feed them so well, that 
our poor dogs always dic.” 

“Then you have no right to sell it.” 

‘Indeed I have, for 1 have promised.” 

“Say that the dog is dead si 

“Fie, Master Henri! You would not 
have me tellalie. You know that brings 
ill luck to the flock: the dogs lose their 
scent, and the wolves get into the fold. 
Once for all, I assure you that the dog 
is promised to the Englishman; and a 
thing promised, is a thing done.” 

“What does he give for him?” 

“A hundred francs. He was wild to 
have him; and if he had not been so 
afraid of Brenda, I believe he would 
have stayed till it was weaned, for fear 
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we should change it.” 

“T will give you three hundred francs,” 
said I, knowing how hard it would be 
to find another. 

“Neither gold nor silver shall tempt 
me, Master Henri. I would much rath- 
er that you had it, for you know how to 
bring them up. However, I have prom- 
ised, and will not go back from my 
word.” 

“Very well,” said my guide. “You 
may depend upon it that as soon as I 
get down to the village, I'll tell Brindette 
how foolish you have been. Three hun- 
dred francs! Why, it’s a fortune that 
you refuse, and I know very well how 
she will pout 

“ Brindette, in my place, would do as 
I have done.” 

Was any man more unfortunate than 
myself? Adéle had said, “1 will have a 
dog,” and this shepherd says, “ You shall 
not ;” and of course it was of no use go- 
ing to see that Englishman, for his coun- 
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trymen, when they have got an idea into 
their heads, cling to it so obstinately 
that Heaven and Earth, not to mention 
the other place, won’t drive it out. 

My guide was as smart as his calling 
of half-muleteer, half-poacher, could 
make him; and as we went down to the 
village, he said: “Don’t give it up, sir. 
If you are not afraid of waking up a 
pretty girl, I think we have some chance 
of winning.” Ina short time we rapped 
on the shutters of a small house near the 
church. 

““Who’s there?” asked a fresh, young 
voice. 

“Open the door, Brindette. I bring 
you a traveler who has just come from 
the mountains; we have seen Nicolas.” 

“Enter, Messieurs,” said a buxom 
girl, who had flung on a short, woolen 
petticoat, and slipped her feet into her 
sabots. 

We entered ; and the guide, who seem- 
ed quite at home, did the honors of the 
house, and the girl put on a shawl to 
hide her solid, brown shoulders. 

“Is Nicolas well?” 

“T should think so,” replied my guide; 
“stupid fools are never sick.” 

““What’s he done to you,” said she, 
coming up to the speaker, “that you 
should call him names?” 

“What has he done to me, my child? 
Nay, it’s to you, and somewhat to him- 
self, I should think.” 

“Well, what is it?- I hate guessing ;” 
and the sunburnt girl stood before the 
guide, with her naked legs firmly plant- 
ed, and the upper part of her body wrap- 
ped in her red shawl, which covered her 
head like a hood. 

“He refused to sell Brenda’s pup.” 

“ And was it to tell me that, that you 
woke me up in the middle of the night? 
You need hardly have given yourself the 
trouble; for the bargain was made ten 
and a good bargain, too.” 


days ago 
“IT should have thought that you knew 
better than that,” continued the guide, 
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after motioning me to be quiet. “I know 
all about the bargain with the English- 
man for a hundred francs. And you call 
that a good bargain, when he can have 
three hundred.” 

*O, my goodness! Three hundred 
francs for Brenda’s little dog?” 

“Every centime of it, my child.” 

“What a pity—what a pity that he 
engaged to sell it!” said she, sitting 
down at the end of the bench, with a 
look of vexation. “But it’s too late 
now; he has promised, and that’s enough. 
He is as obstinate as one of his mules.” 

“Well, but why don’t you go and sell 
it?” 

The girl’s face brightened; whereup- 
on I spoke: “As I don’t want a pretty 
girl like you to go all the way up the 
mountain for nothing, I will put another 
hundred francs in your money-box.” 

Brindette jumped up at my words, and 
cried: “It’s a bargain! Gellert is yours. 
You shall have him to-morrow.” 

“But what will Nicolas say?” 

Her attitude at this question was 
splendid. Her hands were firmly plant- 
ed on her hips, and her eyes flashed 
fire, as she said, “If I were to tell Bren- 
da to tear him to pieces, she would do 
it; and I am no more afraid of Brenda 
than of him.” 

Early the following morning, a serv- 
ant came to tell me that a young country 
girl wanted to see me immediately. I 
did not require calling twice; and slip- 
ping on some clothes, went down and 
found Brindette. She opened her shawl,, 
and there I saw rolled up Monsieur Gel- 
lert. I stretched out my hand to take 
him, but although he had not yet got a 
tooth, he flew at me as his mother would 
have done. I said to the girl, “Wait 
till I’m dressed; and then you must 
come with me to Spa.” 

“Very well, M. Henri. Only you 
must not let them change his name. I 
named him, and it’s unlucky to give an- 
other.” 
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So we set off; and early as it was, [ 
announced myself to the Baroness, an- 
swering her surprised look by saying, 
“T’ve got the dog.” 

*O, what a dear, good creature you 
are; bring him in at once.” 

So I brought in Brindette, who ap- 
peared as much at her ease as if she had 
lived there all her life. Stooping down, 
she threw the little dog right into the 
Baroness’ lap. 

Gellert showed his red jaws, lifting a 
wicked upper lip. Adéle had a rose in 
her hand, with which she gave him a 
bléw on the nose, saying, in a severe 
tone, “ Fie, sir !—what does that mean?” 
Then she took him up in her arms, and 
looking into his eyes for a second, kiss- 
ed him as though she were crazy. 

“Ah, I see!” said Brindette. “You 
know how to manage them: first sub- 
due, and then caress.” 

The Baroness was flattered by the 
mountain girl’s compliment, and looked 
at her attentively: 

“You've been crying. Come and sit 
down, and tell me why. Has your 
sweetheart been rude to you?” 

“No, Madame; itis I who have made 
him sad.” 

“ And you cry for that, you silly girl 
said the Baroness, who seemed to ignore 
my presence. 

“But, since I love him, Madame!” 

“Well, if you do, red eyes don’t look 
well. Come into my room, and I’ll give 
you a present.” 

In a quarter of an hour they re-appear- 
ed. Brindette had a chain round her 
neck, and a ring on her finger, with a 
parcel of silks and laces, enough to make 
her the envy of the whole village. I 
could see no trace of the previous sor- 
row. 

“Bid good-by to Gellert before you go 
away,” said the Baroness. She stoop- 
ed down and kissed the dog, and I saw 
her off, on her way back to the mount- 
ains. 


1»? 
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From that day forth Gellert had a po- 
sition in life. He never left his mistress. 
At dinner he made a table-cloth of one 
of her flounces, whereon he ate his bread 
and milk with a philosophic disregard 
of stains, growling at the lady’s-maid 
whenever she tried to stop him in his 
mischievous tricks. 

And so by degrees Gellert grew up to 
be a big dog. He accompanied his mis- 
tress to the capital, made one in her nu- 
merous country excursions, and eventu- 
ally was, conjointly with her maid, seri- 
ously consulted as to where they should 
go for the summer. “Do you know,” 
said she, all of a sudden, “I should like 
to go up td the mountains where this 
dog came from?” So she sent for me 


to ask my advice, and I, who seconded 
the idea, was delighted at being asked to 
be her escort; for she said, “ You know 
the country so well, Henri; besides, I 
expect you to do the honors of your old 


house out there.” 

It was very easy to get Gellert down 
to the railroad station, but to get him 
into one of the dog- boxes was impossi- 
ble. He rolled on the ground, bit at the 
porters, laid hold of the Baroness’ dress, 
and, in short, behaved so badly that I 
saw there was only one thing to be done; 
so slipping a five-franc piece into the 
porter’s hand, I went to a carriage where 
there were only two gentlemen, smok- 
ing, and, stating my case, demanded per- 
mission for the extrée of the Baroness 
and her dog. It was given at once, and 
I ran back just in time to bundle mis- 
tress and dog, maid-servant and parcels, 
into the carriage, and jump in after 
them. 

During the trip the Baroness kept 
saying: “Ah, Henri! what should we 
have done without you? Gellert would 
have been strangled or suffocated, or 
died of mortification, at being separated 
from me ;” and I found that I had gain- 
ed a step in her affection. At last we 
stopped at a small town in the heart of 
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the Ardennes, and proposed making ex- 
cursions to all the points of interest in 
the neighborhood. First of all, the Bar- 
oness insisted upon going to Gellert’s 
birthplace; so, after a day’s rest and 
preparation, we set out. 

The fashionable woman of the city 
was metamorphosed. Clad in a short, 
striped, woolen petticoat without crino- 
line, and the leg encased in thick stock- 
ings ending in stout shoes, her beautiful 
figure in a kind of hunting-jacket, with a 
broad-brimmed hat on her head, and an 
iron-shod staff in her hand — behold the 
most refined lady of the sa/ons of Brus- 
sels or Paris! Here, no child of the 
mountain had a freer action or a surer 
step. 

It was magnificent weather when we 
set off; and Adéle never appeared more 
charming. True to her woman’s nature, 
she had stuffed my pockets full of all 
sorts of necessaries, such as smelling- 
salts, a fan, a small knife to cut flowers 
and plants, a small pair of scissors—for 
she might break a finger-nail—a flacon 
of perfume, etc., etc. 

We retained our old friend, the guide, 
who was enchanted with Madame, and 
devoted himself to her service in those 
thousand -and-one little attentions that 
need not be bestowed, yet are so grate- 
fully received; so they got to be great 
friends at once. Adéle made no scru- 
ples at clinging to his arm, and almost 
round his neck at difficult places, simply 
saying, “Thanks, good friend.” When 
we sat down under the great trees to 
lunch, the guide and myself sat opposite, 
each anxious to serve her; and Gellert 
seemed to comprehend the situation, 
and was as happy as any one of us. 

In good time we arrived at Nicolas’ 
flock; and as I came forward, he ap- 
proached, saying, “Good-day, Master 
Henri; good-day, my lady.” I looked 
around for Hector, but did not see him. 
I looked to the guide, who said, “0, it’s 
very likely he is out on a hunt with 
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Brenda.” While he was speaking, Nic- 
olas uttered an exclamation, “By the 
soul of my father, that is Gellert—that 
is the son of Brenda,” as he caught sight 
of the great, handsome dog, that had his 
muzzle half hidden in the hands of his 
mistress. 

The shepherd’s emotion was so great 
that he had to lean against a tree, pass- 
ing the sleeve of his blouse over his eyes. 
At last, without asking whether the dog 
was savage or not, he took him by his 
long, shaggy neck, held up his head, 
looking him full in the face, and began 
speaking to him in the fazozs of his 
country, which we could not understand, 
but felt sure were words of affection. 
Gellert seemed to know his old master 
‘atuitively; he appeared to smell the 
trace of Brenda hanging about his clothes 
—the smell of one of his race—conse- 
quently he covered him with caresses, 
so that Adéle got quite jealous. 

“Yes, yes,” said he, at length, in 
French; “you are a grand old dog, and 
I hope that you will have a better fate 
than those I loved so much.” 

So I saw that there was something 
wrong, and looked around. 

“Yes, I see you are looking for them; 
but the pretty lady has not heard about 
them, and so I didn’t like to talk of them 
before her.” 

“Yes, indeed I do know of them, for 
M. Henri has often spoken about them ; 
and the object of my visit was to see you 
and them—and, to tell you the truth, to 
see them more than you.” 

“Alas, Madame! nobody will ever 
see my old friends. It’s a sad story. 
Hector was always so suspicious, ever 
wanting to see what was going on a 
league from the flock; and when he 
didn’t like other people, he would show 
his teeth ; and yet, for all that, he wasn’t 
savage, and if they let him go his way, 
he would let others go theirs. Howev- 
er, one night, Brenda and myself heard 
a rifle-shot. She was on guard in an in- 
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stant. I thought I heard a cry, and the 
old dog disappeared. I shut up the 
flock and whistled for the dogs, but no 
answer came. At break of day I set 
forth, and Brenda came to meet me. I 
could not mistake her signs, and follow- 
ed. Alas, Master Henri! alas, Mad- 
ame! there lay the noble old hound, 
with a gunshot wound through his body. 
Brenda sat by his side, and sent forth a 
wailing note, that seemed to be taken up 
by every hill that surrounded us. Poor 
Hector !— we both loved him so much. 
‘Seek!’ said I to the dog, pressing his 
muzzle lightly on the trace of a foot that 
I noticed in the fresh earth. ‘Shake 
him! shake him!’ I cried, furiously; for 
if I had caught the villain, I should have 
murdered him, even without the assist- 
ance of Brenda. The poor dog under- 
stood me, I was sure. I carried the 
carcass home, and buried it. 

“For two days Brenda sat on a small 
hill that overlooked the entrance to the 
valley. At length a dark speck was seen 
moving along that road, which appears 
like a small thread as seen.from hence. 
Brenda was down the valley as swift as 
a mountain torrent, but without its roar; 
only twice before she started she looked 
earnestly into the distance, each time 
lashing her sides with her bushy tail. 
In a short time she had seized a man 
from Sainte Menehould by the throat. 
I knew him: he was not a good char- 
acter, and was known as a poacher. I 
ran as fast as I could, leaving the flock 
to take care of themselves; but before 
I could arrive the man was on the ground, 
savagely torn. Two tourists, attracted 
by his cries, were on the spot, one of 
whom immediately drew his hunting- 
knife, and plunged it into Brenda’s heart. 
She never relaxed her hold of the mur- 
derer of Hector until I came up, when, 
with a look that spoke to my heart, she 
seemed to resign him to me, and lay 
down to die. I dashed her blood in the 
face of the tourists. It was all the re- 
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venge I dared take; for they acted un- 
der the idea that the dog was mad. 
They understood my sorrow and anger, 
as I said: ‘This knife-thrust will bring 
you misfortune. You will never kiss 
your mother on her death-bed, nor re- 
ceive your father’s blessing. This mis- 
erable creature, whose life you saved, 
killed her mate the other day, and you 
thought her mad in consequence; but 
your knife-thrust will follow you through 
life.’ 

“And so I carried her up here. I 
went to the tops of the hills to get snow 
for her, for she could not go herself; 
but it was of nouse. One day she drag- 
ged herself to the spot where Hector 
lay buricd, and, stretching herself at full 
length with a low moaning, all was over.” 

At this moment Gellert gave out a 
terrible note. 

“Ts that wolves?” cried Adéle. 

“No, Madame; Brenda always did so 
when Brindette came.” 

Again Gellert gave tongue, and Nico- 
las said, “‘I could almost swear that was 
Brenda’s voice.” 

Gellert sniffed the air with dilated 
nostrils, while his great tail was lashing 
to and fro. At that moment an enor- 
mous hound came bounding toward us, 
and we were so occupied with looking 
at him that we did not notice Brindette, 
who, taking her betrothed’s forehead, 
kissed it in the way that all do in that 
country when they really love. “Don’t 
say a word: I know all about it. Where 
are they?” Nicolas pointed to a corner 
of his hut. Brindette went there, knelt 
down and kissed the ground; then she 
came and welcomed us, after which, 
turning to Nicolas, she said, “Go and 
get me some milk, for I am thirsty.” 
When he was gone, she continued: “I 
see by your countenances that you know 
all. Ah, Madame! we don’t talk very 
well, but what we feel here [with her 
hand on her heart] is so strong that we 
are cast down, like my betrothed.” 


“And yet you have been eight days 
without coming to see him,” said the 
guide. 

“Don’t talk of what you don’t under- 
stand, young man. It is along travel to 
my father’s pastures, and I have been 
there since the misfortune.” 

The guide looked at her and then at 
the great dog, which was racing over the 
sward with Gellert, and, slapping Brin- 
dette on the back, said, “Well, you are 
a brave girl!” 

“You would not have me come whim- 
pering here with my hands empty? So 
I went and got her sister Maida.” 

At this moment Nicolas returned, and 
Brindette giving a peculiar whistle, Mai- 
da came bounding to her feet. 

“This is your master,” said she to the 
dog, making her smell the shepherd’s 
hand. 

“It’s time we returned,” said our 
guide, “before the deep shadows fall.” 

“Go along first; I’ll follow you soon,” 
said the young girl. 

“T should think so, Ma’amselle Bon- 
ne-jambe,” said the guide, laughing; 
“we can go along at full speed, but you 
will overtake us.” 

“Not so fast as you think ;” and she 
showed, without letting Nicolas see them, 
her feet, swollen with walking, and her 
delicate ankles, distorted with fatigue. 

The Baroness led the way, gathering 
wild flowers. “O, we must return here!” 
said she, loading me with her first bou- 
quet. I looked at her, and saw that she 
was touched with what had passed. She 
had broughtaway from that simple sheep- 
fold many subjects for a woman of the 
world to reflect upon. I also noticed 
that she wanted to be alone; so I let her 
go a little way ahead, without losing 
sight of her. After a time her sad step 
ended, and she began to run to right 
and left, scrambling about the banks and 
ravines, with Gellert ever at her heels. 
I thought, as I looked at her, that wom- 
en had steel springs in the place of 
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nerves, when all of a sudden I saw the 
earth give way under her feet, and she 
disappearec. We were too far off to 
help, so giving a great cry the guide and 
myself rushed forward. But Gellert was 
there, and as his mistress felt herself 
sinking over the precipice she clutched 
him convulsively round the neck, and, 
feeling his collar, held on to that; and 
there she hung with eternity below her. 

The brave dog comprehended the dan- 
ger, and planted his strong forelegs and 
claws into the earth; but he felt the 
grasp of Adéle gradually grow lighter, 
as well as his collar slip; and at the mo- 
ment when she would have gone forever, 
he opened his great mouth and seized 
his mistress by the arm. It was no 
longer a question of remaining still. 
The faithful creature felt the blood of 
his mistress flowing over his lips; so 
gradually he drew her back and back, 
always holding fast, until his precious 
burden was once more on the firm earth. 
He alone had saved Adéle; for, fast as 
we ran, the seconds that had elapsed 
could not have sufficed to reach her. 

I took her in my arms like a child, 
and carried her to the shadow of a tree, 
while the guide went for water. Then 
I took out the flacons she had loaded 
me with in the morning, little thinking 
that they would be found to be so use- 
ful, and washed her temples, while poor 
Gellert gently licked her hands and face. 

At last she opened her eyes, and turn- 
ing them from me to her preserver, said 
faintly, “O, I am so relieved: I have 
had a dreadful dream.” Then sudden- 
ly, “ But I suffer very much in this arm.” 
The guide arrived at this moment; and 
we endeavored to cut the sleeve of her 
dress to get at the wound, but she was 
so unaccustomed to suffer, that during 
our attempt she fainted. 

“We must go back to Nicolas’ hut,” 
said the guide. “How fortunate that 
Brindette is there: she is so good a 
nurse.” 
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I took her in my arms—I did not 
know that I was so strong—and ran up 
the mountain with her, stopping for a 
moment to moisten her lips with a little 
water, and to take breath. We found 
Brindette just starting to overtake us. 
In a minute she had a bed made, with 
our cloaks and her shawl for a coverlet, 
in which we placed our suffering fellow- 
traveler. 

“Monsieur Henri, without ordering 
you, please go to that side of the bed, 
and keep applying your smelling - salts, 
so that she does not faint. You, Nico- 
las, keep up a supply of fresh water, and 
don’t be afraid of bringing too much. 
You, my townsman”—to the guide— 
“take my scissors, and cut this linen in 
strips as wide as my hand.” 

It was necessary to cut the dress, and 
take the pieces that stuck in the wound 
carefully away; but the girl had a hand 
so soft and light, at the same time so 
rapid, that in a short while the poor arm 
was exposed. It was horribly bruised, 
and in some parts badly lacerated. 

“Now, Gellert, it’s your turn,” said 
Brindette, after she had thoroughly wash- 
ed the arm with icy-cold water; “lick 
away well at this arm: it must bleed 
more yet.” 

The dog understood, and came; but 
he was so afraid of hurting his mistress, 
that he did but caress her arm gently 
with his long, supple tongue. 

“Ah! you have remained strong in 
frame and strong of heart, my dog,” said 
the girl; “but now you are of no use. 
Go along. Come here, Maida!” —and 
at her call the other came bounding to 
her side. I made a movement of terror. 

“On my word,” said Brindette, much 
offended, “you are the last that should 
distrust the dogs of our breed. You 
have been changed by town life, Master 
Henri.” 

Maida, by this time, was licking the 
poor, wounded arm so energetically that 
it bled profusely. 
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“That’s right; go on, go on,” said the 
girl, encouraging the dog. “Once more; 
that’s right; that’s enough, old dog.” 

The moment that Maida heard the or- 
der fo stop, she ran to the water, and, pok- 
ing her muzzle in, washed her face and 
mouth, snuffling through her nose in or- 
der to get rid of the least trace of human 
blood, and then returned to place her- 
self side by side with Gellert, at the foot 
of the bed. 

For eight days we stayed there. Nico- 
las sought herbs and simples under the 
direction of Brindette. At one time, 
when I wished to send for a doctor, she 
said: “Master Henri, I love this lady 
as well as you do. If you send for a 
doctor, the first thing he will do will be 
to transport her from this pure, bracing 
atmosphere ; then he will take off her 
bandages, and after that cut off her arm. 
Trust in me. I can cure her; but if 


you send for a doctor, she is lost.” 


The news of the accident had spread 
far and wide; so that about a month 
after, when we descended to Chaudfon- 
taine, there was welcome from many 
friends of the Baroness, who had come 
from a distance, and a perfect ovation 
for Gellert. 

Adéle would not lose sight of Brin- 
dette; and begged her to stay at the ho- 
tel until she got perfectly cured. I paid 
daily visits; and at length, the fever 
having completely passed away, the Bar- 
oness was able to take her drives, when 
she was surrounded by a host of her ad- 
mirers, all of whom urged her to make 
her choice of a future husband. One 
day, after she had suffered from a re- 
lapse, and her only companions during 
the morning had been Brindette and her 
attached Gellert, she was sitting in the 
veranda, when the question arose as to 
putting on Gellert’s collar; but it was 
nowhere to be found. Brindette was 
consulted, but she declared that the dog 
had no collar when he came down from 
the mountain. The Baroness shudder- 
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ed, as she said: “I half remember it 
slipping from his neck at the moment 
when he seized my arm. Be assured it 
is at the foot of the precipice. —I must 
get another,” said she, after a short si- 
lence; “but to-day I shall not go out.” 

Surrounded that evening by the num- 
bers who sighed for her hand, one of 
them complained that she had been so 
little visible out of doors lately. 

“A simple accident was the reason,” 
replied she. “My dog has no collar; 
and as he is not particularly good - tem- 
pered with every body, I did not like 
him to go out without one.” 

“A dog-collar! Well, can’t that be 
offered, like a bouquet or a book?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Will you, then, allow me to present 
him with one worthy of his beauty?” 

A mischievous look came into the 
Baroness’ eyes, as she replied, “Very 
well; but on one condition.” 

“Any condition you may impose is 
accepted beforehand.” 

“It is, that I shall establish a compe- 
tition among.all my friends for Gellert’s 
collar.” 

Every one said that it was an excel- 
lent idea; and the collarless Gellert're- 
ceived, on a sudden, almost as much at- 
tention as his mistress. 

“Be it perfectly understood, gentle- 
men, that out of all these offerings I shall 
only accept one, and that is the collar 
which one of you, gentlemen, can him- 
self fasten round my dog’s neck; for as 
I grant the highest amount of perceptive 
intelligence to my dog, he whom he ac- 
cepts as his friend becomes mine.” 

“But you must give us at least a 
week,” said one of her suitors, “to find 
a proper collar.” 

“As you will,” said she. 

I left early that evening, not in the 
best of humors ; for I did not altogether 
admire this mode of choosing a “friend.” 
The number of admirers that flocked 
around her annoyed me to that extent 
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that I was glad to be alone. During the 
week I was twenty times on the point 
of going away, and as many times I gave 
orders to unpack my things. The morn- 
ing of the day appointed for the trial of 
Gellert’s collar, Nicolas walked into my 
room. I was so glad to see the good 
fellow, who brought back the recollection 
of pleasant days, that I shook him warm- 
ly by the hand. 

“Don’t be astonished to see me here, 
Master Henri; our old friend, the guide, 
has turned shepherd for one day in my 
place, on account of two words that I 
have to say.” 

“If you only knew how glad I am to 
see you!” said I. 

“T feel you are, Master Henri; and I 
don’t know how it is, but, on my word, 
Brindette and I love no one so much as 
you and my lady. It is, perhaps, be- 
cause,” said he, timidly, “lovers under- 
stand one another better than any body 
else. Don’t be angry with me for say- 


ing so; don’t be afraid, Master Henri, 


for women don’t like cowards; don’t 
fear. Gellert is a child of the mountain, 
and won’t allow himself to be muzzled 
by a city fop. Trust him for that; it 
will do me good to see them; for I 
sha’n’t go back till to-morrow. The 
guide will keep watch for me.” 

“You must stop and breakfast with 
me, Nicolas ;” for I wanted to keep him 
as long with meas I could. By his side, 
I felt that some one loved me; that some 
one was about me, and backed me up. 
I had a man from my own district —or, 
as the Scotch say, one of my clan— 
with me. 

“Brindette told me to come to you. 
Of course I had no idea to eat anywhere 
else. It mustn’t be thought that when I 
come down from the mountains, I should 
go and break bread with any but Master 
Henri. No, no; I wouldn’t insult you 
so much.” 

We talked of the hills, and our stay 
among them; of the place where the 
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Baroness had fallen: in short, he en- 
gaged my attention so thoroughly that 
the time passed along without my no- 
ticing it. 

““Won’t it soon be time to go and visit 
the lady?” asked he, for he had a great 
desire to see Brindette. I looked at my 
watch, and the hour was cluse at hand. 

On entering the room, I was so ner- 
vous that I am sure it showed itself in 
my face, for Nicolas pressed my arm, 
saying, in a whisper: “‘ How’s this, Mas- 
ter Henri? Are we more Count than 
mountaineer to-day? It mustn’t be so 
now, for the moment has arrived.” 

I hadn’t told all to my friend, the 
shepherd. I felt half-crazy, and longed 
to strangle all the men that were there 
by her side, all thinking that they had a 
right to make love to her. I was as 
jealous and blood-thirsty as a devil. 
There they all were; not one missing. 

Adéle was sitting in a corner, and 
they were grouped in a semicircle about 
her; nevertheless, it struck me that she 
was less gay than ordinary, and her lips 
were pale. 

“Well,” said she, as I entered, “the 
whole world seems determined that I 
shall marry; and to-day I will make my 
choice.” 

I adored her, but at that moment I 
longed to kill her. I don’t know what 
she saw in my eyes, but as she caught 
them, she turned away her head. 

There were dog-collars of all sorts and 
shapes, most of them absurdly beautiful. 
For my part I had felt it unworthy of 
myself, unworthy of my love, to enter 
the lists; and I sat down with empty 
hands in another corner of the sa/on, de- 
cided on nothing, but ready for any thing. 

Adéle rang the bell. It struck me 
that her hand trembled, but it might 
have been that the blood which coursed 
through my temples dazzled my eyes. 

“Send Gellert here,” was the order. 

The folding-doors opened, and he en- 
tered. He came in somewhat mistrust- 
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fully, with his ears thrown back, and his 
brow bent, going straight up to his mis- 
tress. He jumped on the lounge by her 
side, and they gave him sugar and cakes, 
and made every thing of him; but he 
never relaxed that look of something 
going on wrong, and ever kept his ears 
back. 

Seeing him munching the good things 
so contentedly, one of the gentlemen 
grew bold, and, with his collar in one 
hand, he stretched out the other to the 
dog’s head. Gellert’s stomach was easy 
of attack, but no further, as he let him 
know ; for he gave an awful growl, show- 
ing at the same time a range of sharp 
teeth. 

The candidate retired, having given 
one look at the means of defense pos- 
sessed by the dog; and another hot- 
brained, brave young fellow, whom I 
knew and liked, took his place, saying: 
“T don’t see why we should be afraid 
of mere threat. Come here, good old 


fellow; come, good dog.” All this while 
it was he who was approaching ; for the 
dog obeyed no one but his mistress. 
The young man unbuckled his collar, 
and tried to pass it round the dog’s 


neck. I had only just time to spring 
forward. Gellert had him by the throat, 
so completely, that he must have tast- 
ed the experience of being strangled. 
Instinctively I came to his aid, and 
by main force made the dog loose his 
hold. 

The young man was more frightened 
than hurt, but did not desire another 
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trial; in fact, every one agreed that the 
dog was unapproachable, and hid their 
collars. Meanwhile Gellert, who was 
roused, began to roll his eyes round 
among the company, and move his tail 
in a manner I knew well the result of; 
so I held him fast to my side, and, with- 
out thinking of it, had made a collar of 
my two arms round his neck. 

At this moment Brindette appeared 
at the door of the drawing-room, hold- 
ing something ugly in her hand, which 
would have been shamed by the side of 
the costly ornaments that had been of- 
fered to Gellert. “Here, Master Henri; 
put this on the good dog. Your arms 
have something else to do than to hold 
him.” 

I took it from her. It was Gellert’s 
collar—his own old collar—which he 
had lost the day he saved his mistress. 
I seized the modest leathern strap— 
which had not gained in appearance by 
lying hidden for a month in the mount- 
ains—and buckled it firmly round the 
dog’s neck, while he rubbed his black 
nose against my legs. 

“T give you nothing, old boy,” said I. 
“T only restore that which you lost ona 
day that I shall never forget.” 

“Now then, Gellert, come and thank 
your master,” said the Baroness, rising 
and giving me her hand. “Gentlemen,” 
said she, with a graceful bow to the as- 
sembly, “I hope that you wiil honor the 
Count and myself by attending our wed- 
ding; for, believe me, no one shall put 
the collar on me but himself.” 
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MR. SERENE SLOPER. 
a ro chapter, with two or three 


following it, are going to be quite 
horrid. Dramatic effect requires a rev- 
elation of some youthful improprieties ; 
otherwise Paul Rookh would become of 
no possible use to the novel-reading 
community, and I, as a historian, shall 
have lived in vain. I deplore the neces- 


sity that forces me to unveil that period 
of youth which every max is very will- 
ing to pass over in silence, but even this 
brief chronicle of the times would be in- 
complete without it. 

At precisely eleven o’clock A.M., one 


glorious August, Paul Rookh yawned 
like a sick bear. The sunshine lit up 
the roof of his mouth as he did so, and 
caused him to blindfold his bloodshot 
eyes with the hem of the bedclothes, as 
he turned impatiently from the glare of 
the new day he found so unwelcome. A 
light breakfast of soda- water, a lounge 
about town, a doze on the sofa, some 
nine hours of unspeakable tediousness, 
brought around the darkness ; and Paul 
set forth on another night of folly. With 
an admirable assumption of indifference, 
a beaver (his very first), and a cigar (his 
very last of the thousand), he entered a 
saloon, whither a score of tables had at- 
tracted numerous embryo-champions of 
the fascinating science of billiards. He 
played a game or two, hooking his hip 
on the edge of the table, and indulging 
in a series of fancy-shots that involved 
a deai of extravagant attitudinizing, a 
steady hand, and a nice eye. Of course, 
he was utterly unconscious of the com- 
ments his skill called forth from the 
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spectators, and looked excessively un- 
concerned as he made a brilliant run 
that attracted an interested throng to 
his table. What if he chalked his cue 
in an attitude, had intermittent Joses, 
and mouthed softly as in triumph, in- 
dignation, or despair while the game 
progressed? We all do that sort of 
thing if we are being looked at, and I 
defy any one to be perfectly natural when 
he knows that at least one pair of eyes 
is taking his measure. 

Having won the game, Paul patron- 
ized the unfortunate who lost it, making 
a few passes with his cue, and doing 
wonders in a small way. He felt as 
though he could play on indefinitely 
from that period, though the whole crowd 
were watching him. There is a kind of 
intoxication in the achievement of any 
thing unusual that hardens sensibility ; 
and Paul was prepared to receive the 
congratulations of several young gentle- 
men who affected an intimate acquaint- 
ance, but whose names he could scarce- 
ly recall, if indeed he ever knew them. 
One of these satellites (happy to distin- 
guish himself in any way) desired to in- 
troduce his friend Sloper. 

“Mr. Sloper, Mr. Rookh!” 

“Glad to make your acquaintance ; 
hope you are well. Join us in something 
at the bar, Mr. Rookh?” said Sloper. 

Paul bowed graciously, and joined 
him; two or three others, being invited 
by a slight nod of the head, immediately 
accepted the nod, and the animated bust 
behind the bar, looking never so smiling 
in very white linen, slid up and down his 
narrow walk with such rapidity and pre- 
cision that he might as well have been 
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an automaton; for no man is expected 
to behave so creditably. 

Serene Sloper did nothing for a living, 
and did it naturally enough. His com- 
plexion was wine-stained, and his whole 
person betrayed his sensuality. When 
Paul met this individual, and was pre- 
sented to him as Mr. Rookh, he felt as 
though he had been butted by two gray 
eyes, as hard and lustreless as a new 
slate. His whole nature was repulsed 
by the brazen stare of those soulless 
eyes. Paul could not get beyond the 
lashes that hedged them like a charge 
of bayonets, and he was half inclined to 
question the existence of a soul in so 
gross a body, whose windows seemed 
actually to be walled up forever. 

Sloper swaggered up to Paul (who 
never seemed more out of place than in 
this man’s company), and imposed his 
personality upon him. The conversa- 
tion that followed embraced nearly every 


thing under the modern sun; but while 
every thing else was sweeping in its or- 
bit, the sole centre of the system was 


Sloper. He could convince you of that 
fact sooner than I can. I am sure he 
could. At the conclusion of a story, 
wherein he related a remarkable advent- 
ure of his—showing his wonderful pres- 
ence of mind — in the interior of Africa, 
incidental to which he had also given his 
impressions of Europe and the East, to- 
gether with several entertaining anec- 
dotes of the celebrities of the world, he 
said to Paul, “Let us drink.” Paul ac- 
quiesced, and they adjourned to the su- 
perb structure of mahogany and plate, 
where were to be had luscious bevera- 
ges of every conceivable description. A 
valuable picture of nude figures, hanging 
over the bar of the saloon, called forth 
several witticisms from Sloper, so broad 
and coarse that Paul colored a little 
while he strove to laugh at them. 
Billiards and cigars were at once re- 
sumed, and the two natures were sub- 
mitted to a friction which could not fail 
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to tell upon one or other of them before 
long: the one, corrosive as copper, with 
no alloy of purer metal to temper its 
baséness; the other, genuine gold, though 
its brightness was dulled for the time. 
Sloper’s runs upon the table were enliv- 
ened by his soliloquies. Paul was amaz- 
ed at his profound knowledge of slang, 
and was more than once compelled to 
laugh heartily at his own expense, the 
comments of Sloper were so grotesque 
and absurd. He seemed never to open 
his mouth save to emit some links of 
profanity, that hung together with singu- 
lar fitness. He was an artist in oaths, 
and gave exhibitions free, for the benefit 
of the unsophisticated public. 

From time to time there was a lava- 
like eruption in the face of Sloper, and 
he discharged fearful quantities of tobac- 
co slime in the most convenient direc- 
tion (convenient to himself), quite irre- 
spective of receptacles. ‘ Takea drink,” 
said Sloper, at the end of the game; and 
they drank, at Paul’s expense, repeating 
the ceremony several times—too many 
times at Paul’s expense, perhaps, for he 
was inclined to grow indiscriminately 
confiding and affectionate after a third 
glass. 

The old spinning in the head began 
to return again. Paul tried to laugh it 
off, and was very gay indeed; he desir- 
ed to prove to all present how much liq- 
uor he could stand without betraying 
it, which they easily enough observed. 

Sloper detested all formalities. Con- 
tact with the great world—such contact as 
his —is apt to rub off the affectatiens of 
society. The next time he saw Paul, he 
slapped him on the shoulder, and asked 
him how he did. Paul had nearly forgot- 
ten that he had ever even seen the gen- 
tleman, but the state of the case was 
speedily made clear by Sloper himself, 
who accompanied Paul as he walked 
homeward, in spite of the latter’s des- 
perate, though delicate, attempts to shake 
him off. Sloper had something to say to 
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him; and he took his arm, in order to 
assist himself in saying it. Having un- 
avoidably reached the hall-door, Paul 
asked him in, and the two sat down to- 
gether in the library, where Sloper made 
himself very much at home—to Paul’s 
infinite surprise and amusement. 
Sloper, having taken an ocular inven- 
tory of the furniture, approached Paul 
confidentially. There was a young wom- 
an rather struck with him; she had beg- 
ged him to bring Paul to see her—and 
Sloper felt all over Paul’s face with his 
slaty eyes. They fairly made one feel 
dusty in the throat to look at them. 
Paul half promised to go. He was not 
much flattered by this invitation, for lit- 
tle affairs of that nature were no longer 
a novelty to him. Paul was happy at 
love, and therefore a trifle indifferent to 


lovers. Sloper came several times to 


the Rookery to freshen Paul’s memory 
of his promise, and sometimes spent the 
night there ; for room-was abundant, and 


Paul was a generous host. 

It was a pity that Rivers was busy, 
in these days, at his office down town. 
Paul found time a great bore, and was 
driven to the society of Serene Sloper 
for momentary relief. He followed, with 
a certain loathing, the debased fellow, 
and grew gradually familiar with the 
glaring sins of the city. He tried gam- 
ing for amusement, grew hollow-eyed, 
and began to look haggard. There were 
faint shadows gathering under his cheek- 
bones, and the lines of his mouth hard- 
ened and belied his nature, which was 
confiding and pure. 

To be sure, Rivers had begun to no- 
tice his alteration, but he felt a delicacy 
about speaking of it to Paul. Every 
young man feels the same charity for 
his fellow, and trusts so much to the 
possible recovery that he often goes 
down to death unshriven. One word 
from Rivers just then, when he most 
needed it, would have done more for 
Paul than all the evidences of the past, 
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with explanatory notes by the apostles 
of temperance, and a closing /adleau 
of red fire and delirium tremens. But 
Rivers held his peace, while Paul grew 
uneasy and nervous. He fretted at life, 
was dissatisfied with every thing, and 
lived without aim or motive. He killed 
time in the cruelest way, more cruel to 
himself than to Time—who is used to 
that sort of thing, and can stand it. 

On the verge of an abyss Paul groped, 
heedless alike of death and danger, and 
Serene Sloper was the demon that lured 
him thither. 


TIGER. 


There was a crow feasting in the 
Rookery, and his name was Sloper. 
How he ever came there Paul scarcely 
knew, but Serene Sloper certainly made 
himself quite at home notwithstanding ; 
and it must be acknowledged that he 
did his best to entertain Paul during 
his stay. 

Paul and Sloper knew a spot of in- 
finite attractions. Sloper showed it to 
Paul with that impressive air of secrecy 
which endears any thing to any body 
under the circumstances. Arm-in-arm, 
night after night, those fellow- sinners 
walked the shining streets of the me- 
tropolis; sat an hour or two in the ma- 
laria of the dance-cellar; exhibited their 
art at billiards; and then strolled into 
a saloon, drinking with any friend they 
might find there, finally passing into 
an inner room, apparently constructed 
for the curing of human flesh, since it 
usually contained about one hundred 
and fifty pounds of tobacco-smoke to 
the square inch. A little room it was, 
with a small, round table, four chairs, a 
pack of cards, and several tumblers. 
The first time Paul entered this secret 
chamber, he seemed lost in a dense 
cloud of smoke, through which he heard 
voices, the click of coin, and a confused 
hum as of feet, canes, tumblers, etc., by 
no means at rest. As his eyes became 
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acclimated, he was enabled to recog- 
nize Mr. Thomas, whose uncle was ex- 
Governor; Mr. Richard, whose father 
was perpetual deacon, and profoundly 
orthodox; Mr. Henry, whose mamma 
was leader of fashion and church fairs, 
and young Nix, who was nobody in par- 
ticular, but who usually turned up trumps 
in spite of Fate, and was consequent- 
ly tolerated by all parties concerned. 
Around the wall were grouped a few 
slim young men, whose sublime destiny 
it may be to sire the Presidents of the 
Future, but who were just then suffering 
with a premature development of opin- 
ions upon any given subject, together 
with a brace of rather weak knees. 
These youths bet vaguely upon the play- 
ers, backing their favorites with much 
blasphemous cheer. Hot liquors con- 
tinued to steam. Messrs. Tom, Dick, 
and Harry having been financially floor- 
ed by the plebeian Nix (whom the gods 
evidently loved, though he was by no 
means prepared for early death), small 
loans were negotiated, and. the play was 
renewed. 

Paul Rookh could not resist forcing a 
trifling sum upon one of the unlucky play- 
ers whom he particularly liked, though 
this act of disinterested kindness was 
undoubtedly to prove a bar to any future 
intimacy between them. Charity killeth 
liberty, fraternity, and equality. Alas! 
for charity. 

The entire community in the neigh- 
borhood of the card-room having be- 
come thoroughly involved, Paul and 
Sloper withdrew, and found the street 
abandoned. There was a slice of the 
old moon left in the almanac in spite of 
cloudy weather; therefore no lamps were 
lit. A couple of noisy fellows were howl- 
ing a few blocks away. Somebody’s milk- 
wagon made a racket as it passed rapid- 
ly along the pavement, throwing two rays 
of light from the small lanterns on the 
driver’s seat. The piercing ¢remz/o of 
the Policeman’s whistle seemed to awak- 
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en g thousand echoes, and the silence 
was the more profound thereafter. 
Paul and Sloper, groping their way 
into the darkness, stumbled upon a wom- 
an lying in a damp corner, dead, per- 
haps—no, only saturated with liquor. 
They regained their equilibrium, and 
passed on. The sharp air of the morn- 
ing chilled them. Their teeth chatter- 
ed, their pace quickened. On they has- 
tened into the darkness, but I haven't 
the slightest idea where they went to! 


MADAME GUSHER. 


Paul was informed that his presence 
would be agreeable at nine P.M. of a cer- 
tain date; Paul turned it over in his 
mind, and concluded it must be a sozrée 
—something stylish and select. So he 
arrayed himself in all his glory, and 
walked toward the residence of Madame 
Gusher, which he reached at nine P.M. 
precisely. 

A quiet, refined-looking cottage, much 
hidden by vines and foliage, was the 
abode of the mysterious being who de- 
sired his presence. As he was about 
turning into the street, he saw a stranger 
retiring from the hall-door—Gusher’s 
brother, he thought, if she had a broth- 
er; he was not sure that she had one. 
Or he might be one of the guests going 
to return soon ; though, to tell the truth, 
the cottage was amazingly still and 
sleepy-looking for a scene of festivities, 
however suppressed and stately. 

Paul rang at the door, lifted his hat, 
and arranged his faultless forelock (a 
secret twist that gave it great effect), 
when a light slipper kissed the hall-floor, 
and the door was hastily opened by 
Gusher herself. 

His reception was so genial and hearty 
that he felt immediately at home, and 
they entered the parlor together. A 
small room, dimly lighted and daintily 
furnished; every article in the apart- 
ment was placed there with a purpose, 
and nothing was lost in the general effect. 
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Few pictures, but striking ones. _The 
furniture simple and tasteful; and per- 
vading the whole, an atmosphere of 
peace, simplicity, and refinement that at 
once charmed Paul. 

Still, there were no signs of any but 
themselves ; and it struck him as being 
a little odd that it was so. He would 
have felt more at home had the room 
been crowded with guests; in any com- 
munity he would have been bolder than 
here, alone with this one woman. “I 
have been thinking of you, Mr. Rookh,” 
said Gusher, from the depths of a sofa, 
just large enough to hold her half-re- 
cumbent form. “I have been thinking of 
you ever since you read Swinburne so 
divinely ; and Paul [she uttered the name 
in a peculiarly pathetic voice, and check- 
ed herself, as though she had been too 
bold, and so she had]— Mr. Rookh— 
you must be fond of the poet.” 

Paul acknowledged that he was fond 
of the poet; and thought meanwhile that 
it was very nice of the Madame to re- 
member his name so well. Then Gush- 
er gave her views of the poem and the 
poet, and of the young elocutionist who 
had so well interpreted the soul of the 
poem. Paul was enraptured; he began 
to think highly of himself as an elocu- 
tionist, and to consider himself as an 
appreciative and a very splendid sort of 
a fellow generally. 

Then Gusher went on to tell him that 
she had heard much of him from her 
friend Dolores, and had long been in- 
terested in him—much longer than he 
would imagine. Paul colored appro- 
priately, and wondered in his inmost 
soul who the deuce Dolores was. 

Dolores was a myth, Paul! Any thing 
that came to Gusher about you—and 
very much came, for she was a good 
reader of character, and you a very 
open-hearted fellow —was attributed to 
Dolores. 

Paul was immensely flattered to think 
that the female element should be so 
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much agitated about him. It was what 
he expected, and had grown to demand 
almost, from that female element; yet it 
flattered him to find his new conquest 
so easy and complete. 

He denied carelessly all sorts of beau- 
tiful things he was then and there ac- 
cused of, and confided his whole soul to 
the delicious Gusher, who blossomed 
—positively, blossomed—like a night- 
blooming cereus that evening, and in- 
toxicated Paul with her strange beauty. 
He wondered at her splendor; it was 
something quite different from the frivo- 
lous flirtations of most of his lady friends. 
Here were mind and soul. (Paul began 
to talk a great deal, and think very little, 
about sow/.) How fine it seemed to 
Paul, having this wonderful creature all 
to himself, and by her special desire, too. 
It was so fine that he forgot to keep any 
part of himself to himself. He told her 
his life, his ways, his hopes for the fut- 
ure, and ten thousand trifles that all 
seemed worth mentioning to her—she 
was so deeply interested. 

And the midnight cereus unfolded her 
charms, as though half reluctantly, be- 
cause it was the wisest thing she could 
do, while Paul really imagined that he 
was enslaving her. 

“Ts it not grand”—thought he—“the 
power I have to lead on and entrap these 
creatures!” And it was the cunning of 
Gusher that made him think so. She 
had commissioned him his own execu- 
tioner; and while he fancied it in his 
power to slay the victim —his plaything 
for the time being—he did not dream 
that the weapon she had placed in his 
hand was two-edged, and that it pointed 
toward himself. It was a hazardous 
game, and Gusher played skillfully and 
carefully. When she found Paul hesi- 
tating, she tried to lead him gently for- 
ward; if she failed, then there was but 
one alternative—to sweep him onward 
with the torrent of her own eloquence, 
or to lose him entirely. She knew him, 
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as she knew the printed page. She had 
him in black and white; he yielded un- 
suspectingly to her spells, thinking the 
current was in his favor, and the tiller in 
his hand. 

Paul was loath to leave that charmed 
spot at two in the morning. He won- 
dered how it could be so very late. He 
was urged even then to stay, but he went; 
and from the words she whispered at 
parting, and the reluctance she could 
not but betray, he knew how profound 
was the impression he had made upon 
the impulsive creature who strove to 
stay his departure. “Come very, very 
soon, Paul; I shall long for your re- 
turn.” And the hot palm that pressed 
his, and the faint blue flame that burned 
in the unhallowed depths of her hunger- 
ing eyes, told how she should long for 
him with a feverish and unsatisfied long- 
ing. 

Paul went into the cool, bracing air 
of the morning, half-drunk from the op- 
pressive atmosphere of Gusher’s parlor. 
He drew a long breath, and strove to 
throw off the numbness that possessed 
him. As he turned he saw Gusher, 
with tear-dimmed eyes, regarding him 
reproachfully. A little pang of remorse 
shot through him, but he recovered, and 
said to himself: ‘A poor bird ina cage. 
She shall flutter before she is free again!” 

His haughty step clanged on the pave- 
ment of the deserted and silent street as 
Gusher closed her door, uttering her 
brief verdict of ‘“‘Simpleton.” 


IN THE TOILS. 


As one smeared with pitch, Paul could 
not cover his defilement. That little 
parlor of Gusher’s possessed the horri- 
ble fascination of a female Bluebeard’s 
chamber (I suppose there are such) ; and 
he seemed to carry about with him the 
blood - spotted key whose stain he could 
not wash off. Yet he dreaded almost to 
return there, for it seemed to him that 
he had said too much to Gusher. He 
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remembered that she did not say half as 
much to him, though he fancied at the 
time that he had her in his power. He 
hardly knew what to do about it; so he 
consulted Sloper. 

Sloper was equal to any emergency, 
and every thing of this sort was quite 
in his line; at least he said so, and Paul 
was bound to believe him. Together 
they plotted the ruin of this foolish girl, 
who, in reality, was considerably their 
superior in years. She owed much of 
her youthful appearance to the artifices 
of the toilet, and to the subdued light 
of the apartment which Paul had ob- 
served when there. 

“She was very foolish to act as she 
had done: any one would acknowledge 
that. Now, why should she not suf- 
fer for her folly? Can a man (a young 
man) be blamed for her misfortunes ?” 
It is the argument of youth, and its wis- 
dom is apt to strike immature minds 
forcibly. “It would be just about the 
right thing to teach this person a lesson 
she would remember,” Sloper remarked 
sagely to Paul; and Paul agreed with 
him fully, and was eager for the fray. 
There was a promise of rather racy de- 
velopments, he thought, that would af- 
ford much amusement to Sloper and 
himself. To Chum Rivers he said noth- 
ing, because he thought Rivers so pre- 
occupied with his studies that he would 
not relish any thing of the kind; there- 
fore he made no mention of the matter. 

With the cold-blooded calculations of 
the voué, Paul and Sloper laid their little 
plans. The whole adventure just suited. 
The dull vacation made memorable by 
plotting and intrigue, was more than 
Paul had ever anticipated; and he en- 
tered into the spirit of it with feverish 
earnestness. 

About this time, also, he took a few 
finishing lessons from some of the da//et- 
girls of the Theatre. Sloper knew 
all of them, and he volunteered intro- 
ductions, which Paul was not slow to 
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accept, and which he was very quick to 
speak of in mixed society, in order to 
shock some of his friends, and make 
others miserable with envy. Paul learn- 
ed to talk freely with the nymphs of the 
dance, and he did not hesitate to recog- 
nize them in the street, as they passed 
him in a bevy on their way to or from 
rehearsal. Once or twice Paul's coat 
bore little patches of pearl- powder on 
the lapel, which he vaguely hinted had, 
he feared, betrayed him, and he hoped 
somebody would not be mortified. His 
friends and admirers drew their own lib- 
eral inferences, much to Paul’s satisfac- 
tion; and the matter was whispered 
about, and increased in proportion, till 
Paul Rookh came to be regarded as quite 
a swell, and rather a dangerous sort of 
a person. 

Paul really dreaded the thought of re- 
turning to college, and in the end gave 
it up entirely. He had a smattering of 
Latin, which would enable him to limp 
through the law, and his father had suf- 
ficient influence to secure his admittance 
to the bar when the time came; and 
nothing further was said in the matter. 
Paul and Sloper had it their own way. 
Paul’s allowance was moderate, and when 
it came to be divided with Sloper (whose 
allowance was minus), it went hard with 
both of them before the month was over. 
Now and then it was found necessary to 
leave some article of value at the estab- 
lishment with the triple balls; for gam- 
ing and losing, and a little more gaming, 
to make up the losses — which gencrally 
fell short of its object—was very un- 
profitable business, as Paul was forced 
to confess. 

Shameless and open debauches were 
not unfrequent; and Paul Rookh, with 
the brand of infamy overshadowing the 
pale forehead his dead mother had anoint- 
ed with her tears, disgusted with himself 
and with the world, unlovely and unlov- 
ing, reeled through the halls of the old 
Rookery, unmindful of that sacred cham- 
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ber of death. What did the father, who 
had so loved and cherished him, in those 
trying times? Old, infirm, the slave 
of the Exchange, he saw not how the 
shadows were gathering round the little 
Paul of other years. In truth, he sel- 
dom saw him. A suitable allowance 
per month, his own rooms, his own 
hours, were all the privileges Paul re- 
quired, and these were willingly granted 
him. Thus left to himself, between two 
fires whose heat was equally pernicious, 
Paul, hand-in-hand with Sloper, swept 
madly upon the current of indifference 
toward the whirlpool of despair. 

For all his boasts, Paul feared a little 
to meet the Gusher. He felt a certain 
disinclination to renew the experiences 
of that night; something seemed to with- 
hold his steps whenever lis mind wan- 
dered toward her door. It was the good 
part of his nature, striving still to assert 
itself; for the youth was in danger, and 
the end not far away. 

O! infant Hercules, playing with pas- 
sion-serpents, how blind, that you can 
not see them coiling about you, gloating 
over you, and outgrowing your strength 
with a deadly and terrible swiftness ! 

If there should be a sequel to this 
tale, entitled, “ About twenty years af- 
ter,” you would most likely read in its 
last chapter, containing the apotheosis 
of Paul Rookh, and wherein his vener- 
able form would be seen bowed over a 
mildewed copy of “ Hearts of Oak,” as 
he traced with trembling fingers its half- 
obliterated lines—you would read how 
he paused solemnly as he came upon 
the mora! reflection, beginning, “O! in- 
fant Hercules,” etc., and lifting his calm 
eyes to the fresh cciling of the restored 
Rookery, with one foot planted upon his 
rather elegant Brussels, and one in the 
everlasting, metaphorical grave, he mur- 
mured a fervent AMEN! He doubtless 
wished that the new brood of Rookhs (if 
there were a new brood, it would no 
doubt be playing hop-scotch on the front 
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veranda at that very moment) would wit- 
ness the contrition of the parental. heart 
—a contrition which was considerably 
overdue before it made its appearance. 
But they wouldn’t! Hop-scotch was 
more, far more, than Hercules to them, 
and their father knew it, and saw with 
infinite compassion how his youth was 
budding again; and he swallowed the 
moral reflection whole, as a diet suit- 
ed to his age and experience, and hop- 
scotch was supreme in the front veranda. 


AT THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

Mme. Gusher permitted her magnifi- 
cent person to be swept into the great 
tide of fashion and beauty that ebbs and 
flows in our principal thoroughfares, and 
is at its highest about four P.M. of a 
pleasant day. As Mme. Gusher yielded 
to the persuasive undercurrents of gay 
life, and was wafted among the fleets of 
beauty, she was a model to look upon, 
and in her you beheld a triumph of met- 


ropolitan millinery. Gusher was indeed 
a thing of beauty; and as such, attract- 
ed no little attention and comment. 
Paul Rookh and his jolly fellows were 
on guard at a street-corner, when the 


Gusher hove in sight. Paul remarked 
that “he knew the cut of that jib.” (It 
gave him no little satisfaction to be able 
to announce the fact.) Paul’s right bow- 
er, Mr. Serene Sloper, looked as though 


he were equally well informed as to the 


aforesaid Gusher. 

To and fro swept the unceasing tide 
of life; down with the current came the 
majestic Gusher. The piratically in- 
clined gentlemen leveled their eye-glass- 
es as she approached. She had mean- 
time taken her observations, and came 
down under a press of silks in the most 
reckless manner. There was much sup- 
pressed emotion in the bosoms of the 
gentlemen, who, still mindful of their ro- 
mantic profession, stood to their meta- 
phorical guns, resolving to fire upon the 
dashing beauty if there should be no 
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signs of recognition on her part. They 
dipped colors as she passed them; that 
is, they tipped up their hats, exposing 
wads of oiled hair upon their foreheads, 
and replaced the same with some care. 
The salute was returned. She swung 
gracefully half round and floated on se- 
renely; but as she passed, in the moy 
ment of excitement Paul was drawn into 
her wake, and whirled out of reach, be- 
fore his companions knew of his danger. 
His cane was seen for a moment above 
the crowd that closed around him, as it 
waved a final adieu: then all was as 
placid as though lilies were drifting upon 
some still stream, instéad of the torrent 
of immortal souls hurrying on in the 
swift channels of life and necessity. The 
bereaved band of brothers were in the 
deepest grief; the silent tear, the heav- 
ing bosom, the dejected aspect, and the 
immeasurable cocktail can alone define 
the compass of their misery. 

Gusher swept homeward, with the dis- 
abled Paul in tow. He had found it 
quite impossible to detach himself, and 
he begar to feel that his fate was sealed. 
How often had he declared his victories 
to throngs of inquiring minds, of about 
his own age or something younger! Paul 
had been “blowing,” evidently! Broken 
hearts, cases of hopeless derangements, 
and other disorders were hinted at as 
being the result of his fearful raids in 
society. We gratefully return him thanks 
for having generously refrained from ex- 
terminating the whole sex. 

Paul was differently situated now. He 
had rather slighted Gusher: he had not 
been to see her since that appointed 
evening at the hour of nine. He felt a 
little guilty, and not quite at home, as 
he was piloted into port at her own little 
vine-clad cottage. There she took in 
her royals, and was genial rather than 
stately ; the conversation became pleas- 
ingly free from affectation. She did not 
at first upbraid him for his cruel neglect; 
she charmed him with her artless ways, 
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so that he might for himself begin to 
realize how much he had lost in not more 
frequently seeking her society. The few 
summers in her favor she gencrously 
consented to overlook; and her child- 
like simplicity and ingenuousness so de- 
lighted Paul that he concluded to forget 
them also. He allowed her to amuse 
him, and was all the while gaining cour- 
age and self-possession. 

Gusher billed and cooed, and fluttered 
at the impenetrable portals of Paul’s 
heart: it was, of course, d/asé by this 
time. She looked into his eyes—the 
windows of his soul—long and earnest- 
ly, while she managed her own window- 
shutters with the utmost art. She drop- 
ped those waxen lids suddenly to the 
upper edges of her bead-like pupils, and 
they dropped no farther, as though an 
invisible peg were driven in at that point, 
purposely to hold those oriental curtains 
expertly open at the “imminent, deadly 
breach” of the flirtation. The effect was 
at once evident. Something in her glance 
made Paul shiver a little bit. The eyes 
were the secret of it all. They were her 
surest weapons. She 
aim with them, fired them steadily—and 


hit, too, for Paul shuddered visibly at 
, é 


took deliberate 


the silent discharges of those masked 
batteries. Paul wished he was out of 
that; and he thought that if he had only 
at once told Rivers the circumstances 
of the case, much would have been spar- 
ed him now. 

The Gusher was thoroughly in ear- 
nest; she besought him to promise this 
and that, and Paul readily promised ev- 
ery thing required. He 
agreed to almost any thing under the 


would have 


circumstances. So he forswore the so- 
ciety of his thoughtless companions in 
favor of the unhappy Gusher, whose sol- 
itary hours were feelingly described to 
him. 

How he ever escaped from that un- 
happy creature he hardly knew; but he 
resolved in his heart that his feet should 
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never again cross that dangerous thresh- 
old, and that he would make a clean 
breast of it to Rivers, and ask his ad- 
He be- 


gan by dropping into the first beer -cel- 


vice in the matter of a reform. 


lar he came to, where he met Serene 
Sloper, whom he assured that in all hu- 
man probability there was a lacerated 
bosom bleeding for him at that moment, 
and that he thought it would bleed pretty 
thoroughly before it got over the wound. 


PURIFIED. 

Paul was hardly yet blossomed into 
the flower of manhood, when he began 
to show signs of the sere and yellow 
leaf. 


dies, and Miss Gusher told upon him 


The small hours, the large tod- 
fearfully. He was in the fell embrace 
of that devil-fish of society—dissipation. 
A dozen long, boneless feelers were lash- 
ed about him; a hundred clammy mouths 
were fastened upon his vitals, sucking in- 
Youth is receptive, and re- 
It is very badly 
How, 


cessantly. 
quires nourishment. 
calculated to supply it to others. 
then, hope to survive this terrible drain 
upon his vitality? Gusher was more fa- 
tal than the wine that intoxicates and 
the play that maddens, for she tempted 
without granting the poor satisfaction 
of temporary oblivion: she drove her 
victims to the worst extremes, and then 
triumphantly abandoned them. 

But Paul had a convenient uncle- 
one who was as natural as the hills he 
dwelt among—who, while he could not 
conform to the restrictions of society, 
and was therefore denied (in a delicate, 
though decided way) the privileges of the 
Rookery, yet could open his great heart 
to the false children of the town when- 
ever they chose to bury themselves for 
a season in the wilds of Nature. 

Paul began to realize the advisabil- 


ity of a change; and having collected a 
small circulating library of French ro- 
mances, and taken a parting glass with 


his companions about town—in fact, sev- 
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eral parting glasses with those compan- 
ions —he betook himself to the country, 
in the direction of his uncle’s estates. 

Paul immediately began to improve 
under the new régime; he outgrew the 
death’s-head expression of his face, and 
was refreshed and exhilarated by the 
beauty and novelty of his pastoral life. 
He tried to recall some of the old les- 
sons in Bucolics, but found to his amaze- 
ment that Greek and Latin were indeed 
dead languages to him. He seemed to 
have forgotten every thing he had ever 
learned in school and college, and to re- 
member only the confused life he had 
been leading during the last two years. 

Paul lay under the trees in the hot 
hours of the day, listening to the myriad 
voices of Nature, that spoke to him in 
language he could once almost interpret, 
but which had now grown strangely un- 
familiar to him. 

His days were gloriously lazy; his 
nights, calm and lovely seasons of rest 
and refreshment, such as it seemed to 
him he had not experienced in ages. 
Just about dusk he used to walk toward 
the lower end of the valley. It was ob- 
served that he usually walked in the 
same direction; also, that he did it at, 
or about, milking-time. What could it 
mean? He was a better judge of milk 
in punches than of that article clear. 
Were his tastes changing? Did he like 
warm, yellow milk, almost as soft as oil, 
with foam an inch deep on it? That is 
the question. 

By the way, who milked? Uesper 
milked. Hesper was a country girl, sol- 
id and brown, and tidy and unaffected. 
Her eyes were calm and clear. It did 
you good to have her merely look at 
you, for she could look upon nothing 
ignoble or impure with those eyes; so 
it flattered you every time she did look 
at you, especially if she looked more 
than once. She looked at Paul, and 
then looked again, and yet again. Paul 
was glad of it. She advised him to drink 
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milk; she said he needed it; then she 
reached him some in a bowl, which he 
drank immediately. He liked it—liked 
it very much indeed. He drank more 
of it. He thought he could drink milk 
as long as she chose to hand it to him. 
But Hesper was wise. She gave him 
just enough, and told him he must sleep 
early and wake early, which he promised 
to do; and began at once making such 


.a business of sleeping early that on the 


following night he barely closed his eyes 
before day-break, and thought nearly all 
the time of his new friend. He always 
awoke early, for Hesper milked again at 
sunrise, and he stood by, watching her 
as she sat with her forehead against the 
warm, glossy coat of the cow, and her 
two hands busy with the milking. Paul 
had seldom Seen a sunrise since the boy- 
ish days, when he went shooting with 
the other fellows on a Saturday before 
breakfast. Certainly he had caught oc- 
casional glimpses of them after a ball, 
but they always looked cloudy and disa- 
greeable then; how lovely they seemed 
to him now as he stood by Hesper, ex- 
pecting every moment that the cow 
would kick, when he would have to rush 
to the rescue, and there would be a 
scene, with no spectators but the birds. 
He was up every morning: he grew pas- 
sionately fond of milking; or, rather, of 
seeing others milk. Once he could not 
resist offering his poor services, but Hes- 
per would not accept of them (the cow 
might have suffered if she had, and she 
knew that well enough); she only laugh- 
ed a little, while he thought how differ- 
ent was that pure, hearty gurgle of Hes- 
per’s from the affected articulations of 
the Gusher, which she meant for the re- 
finement of childish gayety. 

How fresh the fields were at that sea- 
son; how beautiful the song of the birds. 
Paul grew to like the lowing of the cat- 
tle almost as much as the, carol of the 
lark. They were calling Hesper to them 
with that deep, rich, prolonged trumpet- 
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note. How they liked Hesper! How 
he liked them for liking her so much; 
in short, how he loved Hesper for 
her own dear self, and how all seemed 
good, and pure, and holy for her sake. 
He took her hand, one evening, while 
they stood at the wicket. Ina low cloud 


hung the silver-horned moon ; near them 
rippled the spring, with a faint, melodi- 


ous murmur. The flowers were breath- 
ing heavily in the night-air—sleepily and 
heavily. Paul took Hesper’s ungloved 
and sun-browned hand, and forgot to let 
it go again. It was a cool, soft hand, 
grateful to the touch, like the flower of 
some sea-plant. He held it tenderly, 
and was rebuked for the impurity of his 
past life. How different had been his 
sensations when his palm fastened upon 
the palm of Gusher, and he was parched 
with the fever of passion. He was ready 
to faint sometimes when those battles 
were raging in his breast. Paul seemed 
to have burst his bonds of corruption, 
and to have become purified under the 
influence of Nature and Naiure’s perfect 
child, his beloved Hesper. He was re- 
volving in his mind the plausibility of 
settling down near his uncle, and for- 
swearing the city for evermore. 

But now and then, in these quiet and 
gentle moods, letters found their way 
into his seclusion — letters written in the 
midst of sin, and blazing with the glitter 
of sensuous life. They fell like bombs 
in the very centre of his fancied securi- 
ty, and did some damage, too. Sloper 
wrote him a letter, so openly profane 
and so disgustingly coarse, that Paul 
wondered how he could ever have en- 
dured his society. He wrote him all 
about Gusher. Gusher was positively 
languishing for Paul. She sent, this 
message, and this, and this; and Paul 
tore the letter in a thousand pieces, and 
felt how weak he was to struggle against 
the current he had once been drifting 
with. Rivers wrote him, also. The let- 
ters were brief, tender, and honest. He 
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feared to say too much, lest Paul should 
take offense; and he knew that in that 
case his influence would be entirely lost. 

In his new state Paul fully appreciated 
this delicacy in Rivers. Again and again 
he read the kind messages sent him, and 
the old school-boy love that used to be 
his life began to revive. He thought 
how true Rivers had been to him —ever 
the same considerate, self- sacrificing 
friend —while he, Paul, had drifted to- 
ward all points of the compass, and yield- 
ed with equal enthusiasm to any cur- 
rent, as it swept him along. 

Paul wished Gusher full fathoms five 
under the sea, and didn’t care particu- 
larly whether she were amphibious or 
not. As for Serene Sloper, he did not 
answer his letter ; and moreover, he re- 
solved to cut him on the very first op- 
portunity that should offer, and so end 
that matter. 

About this time Paui’s father wrote to 
him on business affairs that would com- 
pel his return. Paul was vexed, but 
yielded with as good a grace as he was 
capable of. He thought he would like 
to tell Hesper all about his wicked ways 
before he went. He did not wish to de- 
ceive her by allowing her to think him 
better than he was; yet when he tried 
to confess to her, something in her sweet, 
pure face forbade him to continue. He 
wondered what she would say of such a 
person as Gusher. He had his own 
opinion of that lady now, and it was 
none of the best. His dark eye flashed 
(if I remember rightly, he had a dark 
eye), and the indignant color flushed his 
cheeks, at the humiliating thought of his 
subjection to her. 

He wrote Rivers one of his old, im- 
pulsive, affectionate letters, informing 
him of his intended return on a certain 
day of the week following. He knew 
Rivers would welcome him warmly. He 
knew he would be at the wharf to meet 
him at least an hour before the boat was 
really due. It was like Rivers to be- 
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have in that way. And there would be 
no sleeping that night; it would be quite 
out of the question. They would have 
to talk over his country experiences, and 
Rivers would have to hear full particu- 
lars concerning Hesper, though Paul’s 
letters had kept him pretty well posted 
on the subject. Hesper ought to know 
such a fellow as Chum Rivers; she 
could do him so much good, though he 
evidently did not need it as badly as 
Paul did. Gusher and Serene Sloper 
might slide, individually and collective- 
ly; they could slide as soon as they 
found it convenient todoso. But Chum 
Rivers must know how glorious Hes- 
per was; and Hesper should be a sort 
of sister to Rivers, and a real sweet- 
heart to himself. It was good of him to 
divide the honors: he never did a no- 


LIFE’S PITY. 
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bler or more generous action in his life. 
Yes ;. Hesper should like the same Riv- 
ers that he liked, and they would do 
him a world of good. It was Rivers’ 
turn now for a vacation, and Paul’s un- 
cle would be glad to see any of Paul’s 
friends ; and that was the way he plan- 
ned it, so that Rivers might indeed see 
Hesper. 

Hesper, clear-eyed, sweet- breathed, 
pure-hearted Hesper—she was dewy, 
and star-like, and quiet as evening. She 
was patient, long-suffering, and plente- 
ous in mercy. Her voice thrilled and 
awed him with its mellowness. Her 
eyes calmed him. Her touch healed 
him, and he was made whole. She was 
singly and wholly woman-like; and of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. 

At least, Paul thought so. 





LIFE’S PITY. 


I think the pity of this life is love: 
For though my rosebud, thrilling into life, 

Kissed by the love- beams of the glowing sun, 
Meets his fond gaze with her pure, tender eyes, 
Filled with the rapture of a glad surprise 

That from his light her glory shall be won ; 
Yet, when into her very heart he sighs, 

Behold! she puts away her life—and dies. 


I think the pity of this life is love: 
Because, to me but little joy has come 

Of all that most I hoped would make life’s sun; 
For though the perfumed seasons come and go, 
The spring birds warble, e’en the rivers flow 

To meet some love that to their own doth run, 
My bud of love hath bloomed for other eyes, 
And I am left—to sorrow and to sighs. 


I think the pity of this life is love: 
For from our love we gather all life’s pain, 

And place too oft our hearts on earthly shrines, 
Where we would kneel—but where, alas! we fall 
Beneath a shadow ever past recall: 

We seek for gold, when ’tis but dross that shines. 
Then—if we may not turn our hearts above — 

I know the pity of this life is love. 
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THE ECLIPSE IN SIBERIA. 


HE observations upon the total 
é ¥ eclipse of the sun, which took 
place on the 7th of August, 1869, were 
considered of sufficient importance, by 
the Government of the United States, 
to warrant it in fitting out several expe- 
ditions for the purpose of collecting all 
the information and da/a possible, con- 
nected with this interesting and instruct- 
ive phenomenon. The line of total 
eclipse passed near Cape Tchukotsky, 
on the coast of Siberia, and the United 
States steamer JZohican was detailed 
for the purpose of conveying the astron- 
omers selected for this duty to that dis- 
tant poirft. 

The astronomical party—consisting 
of Professor Hall, of the National Ob- 
servatory, and Mr. Rogers, of the Hy- 
drographic Office — arrived at San Fran- 
cisco in the latter part of June, and after 
completing there and at Mare Island the 
preliminary observations necessary to 
their work, embarked in the A/ohican, 
on the 29th of the same month, for their 
final destination. 

The Mohican had been recently fitted 
for sea, and was now a full-rigged ship, 
quite independent of her machinery, and 
fully capable of making a voyage around 
the world under sail alone; but as the 
object of the expedition might have been 
imperiled by a failure to use all the ap- 
pliances at our disvesal in order to reach 
the scene of our labors in a given time, 
no means were spared to accomplish 
that end. 

It had been the intention, upon leav- 
ing San Francisco, to touch at Nanai- 
mo for coal, then to steam by the inside 
passages to Sitka, fill up there again, 
and from there to stretch across to the 
Aleutian passes; but in view of the 


smoky condition of the atmosphere, 
which rendered the inside navigation 
somewhat intricate, and the difficulties 
attending the work of coaling ship in 
Sitka, it was determined to put to sea 
from the northern end of Vancouver’s 
Island, and trust to the assistance of the 
winds to get the shipalong. This, after 
mature deliberation, was decided upon 
as the plan most likely to insure our ar- 
rival at our destination at the appointed 
time. 

The fog cleared up sufficiently, on the 
morning of the 3oth of July, to give us a 
sight of the land, which proved to be the 
entrance of Plover Bay, on the coast of 
Siberia, toward which we had been look- 
ing so long with such anxious expecta- 
tion, fearing that we might not reach the 
point by the 7th of August, the day of 
the eclipse; but here we were, a whole 
week in advance, with ample time to 
make all our dispositions for the im- 
portant event. 

Just outside the bay we were boarded 
by a boat filled with Esquimaux, who 
pointed out the anchorage, and gave us 
the information we desired. We stood 
in for the harbor, with thankful hearts, 
having advanced successfully thus far 
toward the accomplishment of the end 
in which we all felt so deep an interest. 
Time had now ceased to be so impor- 
tant an element in the expedition; and 
we felt that all that followed would be 
comparatively plain sailing. 

The place at which we anchored is 
called Emma Harbor: it is on the right- 
hand side of the bay in sailing toward 
its head, and is comparatively land-lock- 
ed. The anchorage is good, and the 
water sufficiently deep for the largest 
vessels. After dinner I accompanied 
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the astronomers on shore, on a sort of 
reconnaissance. We landed on the south 
side, near the hut of an Indian—the only 
habitation which graces the shores of 
this beautiful harbor. The occupant, 
who went by the name of Andrew, was 
recommended to us as a proper person 
to employ to pack our instruments and 
baggage to the point from which the ob- 
servations were to be taken. On reach- 
ing his wigwam, we found he was quite 
drunk, and had been beating his wife ; 
which, I was told, was common with him 
when he was in that condition. We 
found it useless to attempt to do any 
business under such circumstances; so 
relinquishing that for the present, we 
started in search of a fresh-water pond 
which we had been told abounded in 
trout. But we found the walking so wet 
and uncomfortable that we were soon 
glad to retrace our steps, and return on 
board to the comforts of our ship-home, 
quite satisfied with what we had seen on 
shore. 

Around the hut of the Indian referred 
to were assembled a crowd of frouzy 
Esquimaux, most curious to see the 
strangers who had unexpectedly arrived 
in their midst. They had never seen so 
large a vessel as the Mohican, which 
was probably the largest, and perhaps 
the only, regular man-of-war that had 
ever visited these waters. We found 
the natives a much taller race than Es- 
quimaux are generally thought to be, 
and I believe they are much larger than 
those of the east coast of America. I 
was struck with the smallness of their 
feet; and had an opportunity of observ- 
ing it, particularly in Andrew, who came 
on board, the day following our visit to 
him, shod in very neatly fitting mocca- 
sins. He had become sober in the 
meantime, and a reconciliation evidently 
had taken place between him and his 
wife, as they seemed now to be on terms 
of the “most favored nations,” though 
she bore on her forehead an ugly mark 
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—the result of the encounter of the 
night before. They were taken into the 
cabin, and some trifling presents were 
given to them, with which they- were 
highly pleased. They were permitted 
to amuse themselves with a small hand- 
bell, which seemed to afford them in- 
finite delight. They would pull back 
the spring, and when it struck they would 
start back in the most astonished man- 
ner. We then struck the gong in their 
midst, which created an immense sensa- 
tion. 

The Esquimaux seemed to be a per- 
fectly inoffensive, unwarlike people, good- 
natured, and readily pleased; they are 
not much given to begging, nor are they 
possessed of the thieving propensity so 
peculiar to the Indian races. I was not 
able to discover that there was any form 
of government among them, except a 
sort of patriarchal one, though they do 
not seem to be subject to the will of any 
Chief. The most influential person in 
their midst was a young man called 
Nok-um, who had seen some service in 
whalers, and who spoke a little English. 
He was possessed of great gravity, and 
rarely exhibited surprise at what to the 
others would seem great novelties. He 
seemed to regard imperturbability as a 
qualification which greatly increased his 
influence with his associates. I never 
knew him to show the slightest aston- 
ishment but once, and that was in ex- 
amining a breech-loading fowling-piece, 
when he exclaimed, with an oath, “ Mel- 
ican man know every thing.” 

Their costume suggests the idea of 
great comfort, but a corresponding want 
of cleanliness. It is composed of rein- 
deer skins, which are probably never 
washed, from the day they are put on 
until they are worn out. We gave them 
some cigats, and told them to smoke; 
of which indulgence, Andrew and an old 
fellow who was with him availed them- 
selves, though the former would not per- 
mit his wife to do so. I noticed that 
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after he had nearly finished his cigar he 
handed over the stump to her, from 
which I inferred there was a secret un- 
derstanding that the one we had given 
to her was to be reserved for her lord 
and master. The old fellow who accom- 
panied them began on his by attempting 
to light the wrong end, and made all 
thanner of wry faces, which satisfied me 
that he was not accustomed to the use 
of tobacco in that form; still, after he 
became used to it, he puffed away as if 
he enjoyed it hugely. After Andrew’s 
wife had finished with her stump, she 
passed it over to the old Indian, who 
received it with many expressions of de- 
light. They remained on board several 
hours, and returned to their hut laden 
with the little knickknacks which had 
been given to them on board. Andrew 
promised to return the next day with a 
reindeer shirt for one of the officers, and 
said his wife should make him a pair of 
moccasins, both of which promises, I 
believe, he faithfully fulfilled. 

On the morning of the 31st, the as- 
tronomers took an early breakfast, and 
started on a reconnaissance, for the pur- 


pose of establishing a location for their’ 


observatory. They succeeded in finding 
a place which suited their plans; and a 
building, which was partly constructed 
on board, was sent to them, to be used 
as they desired. The weather about 
this time was most unpromising for as- 
tronomical observations, and we had 
hoped that, in the calculation of chances, 
there would be an improvement about 
the 7th of August, when it would be of 
the utmost importance; but in this, as 
the sequel will prove, our hopes were 
only partially realized. 

Although the observations upon the 
total eclipse, owing to the cloudy state 
of the weather, were not altogether suc- 
cessful, yet the expedition was by no 
means entirely barren of results. A sur- 
vey was ordered to be made of Emma 


Harbor and the waters adjacent thereto ; 
Vor. VI— 34. 
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and the work was conducted by Mr. 
Very, the navigator, with zeal and ability. 
The astronomers were never idle, but 
took hundreds of observations for latitude 
and longitude, and the dip of the needle. 

The observatory was situated on a 
point which makes out into Plover Bay 
from a little harbor near its right-hand 
entrance; its latitude is 64° 22’ 25” 
north; longitude, 96° 25’ 10° west from 
Washington. 

We had but little night about this 
time; indeed, I may say, there was none 
at all. The sun did not set until after 
nine o’clock, and sank but a few degrees 
below the horizon; so that we had twi- 
light all night. It seemed quite unnat- 
ural to be retiring by daylight, but we 
became accustomed to it after awhile. 
It often occurred to me that the selec- 
tion of this point for the observations 
was an unfortunate one. It seemed to 
be the impression that clear weather 
here in the summer was the rule, but 
we found it the exception; and although 
the weather was not absolutely bad, yet 
a certain gloomy condition of fog and 
clouds almost constantly prevailed in 
these seas and on these shores. 

During one of the days when we were 
whiling away the time, awaiting the ap- 
proach of the 7th of August, some of our 
people caught a seal in the seine; and 
an old Esquimau, who happened to be 
on board, was set to work skinning it. 
During this operation, the old fellow 
would regale himself with choice mor- 
sels of the raw fat of the animal, which 
to the civilized mind appeared disgust- 
ing in the extreme. On such food they 
live; raw seal and walrus-meat being 
the principal articles of their diet. 

The 2d of August came, and still the 
weather was gloomy and foggy; the wind 
was from the northward—the quarter 
from which it should blow to produce 
clear weather—yet no clear weather 
came. The same dull, leaden hue per- 
vaded every thing; and by way of a 
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change, it rained. The astronomers felt 
discouraged; still, they had four days 
left, and were not entirely without hope. 
In the evening the weather began to 
clear up, and we had a glimpse of sun- 
shine, although we did not see the sun 
itself; but as it set behind the hills in 
the west, it gilded those on the opposite 
shore with a rich, warm hue, more beau- 
tiful to the view than any thing I had 
yet seen in the Arctic regions. 

The next day the weather was fine, 
though not absolutely clear. The sun 
came out occasionally from behind the 
clouds, but seemed to do so reluctantly. 
I took advantage of the day, and started 
with the pilot in one of the ship’s boats 
for Snug Harbor, at the head of the bay; 
but finding it a long pull, with a disa- 
greeable swash sea, we finally abandoned 
it, after having traversed several miles 
of the bay toward its head. On either 
hand, as we advanced, high hills or 
mountains arose from the water’s edge 
to a height of from one to two thousand 
feet above. There was but little life to 
be seen, either animal or vegetable; a 
few sea-birds screeched by and around 
us, but aside from that the solitude was 
complete, and the very silence oppress- 
ive. The thought would sometimes force 
itself upon me, of the possible necessity 
of passing a winter in the midst of all 
this desolation. Still, we had the con- 
solation of knowing that others had done 
so, if such should be our unhappy fate. 
H. B. M. ship Plover passed the winter 
of 1849 here, and some traces of her so- 
journ may yet be seen. A store-house 
erected by her people is still standing, 
though in ruins; yet evidences of its 
occupation are visible, such as an old 
stove - pipe, sheet-iron, and other marks 
of civilization. 

Almost the only vegetation to be seen 
in this desert were mosses; besides these 
there were a few small, wild flowers, and 
a little stunted grass. There seems act- 
ually to be no soil, The roots of these 
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plants were matted together, forming a 
sort of crust; upon the removal of which, 
no soil is found beneath. The rock of 
which the hills are formed is crumbled up 
into small pieces—produced, I presume, 
by the continuous action of the frost. 

On the 4th the weather was fair, and 
the sun shone bright and warm. The 
astronomers were in better spirits, arfd 
more hopeful. The eclipse-day was not 
far off, and the matter would soon be 
decided, one way or the other. I had 
but little hope myself: the chances seem- 
ed so much against clear skies during 
the short period when they would be ab- 
solutely indispensable to our success. 
I took my gun, and, with the pilot as a 
companion, called on the astronomers, 
and found them busily engaged with their 
magnetic observations. They seemed 
very comfortable and contented, in which 
happy condition of mind I tried to en- 
courage them ; but congratulated myself 
that my home was on board the ship, in- 
stead of on a sand-beach, in a hut con- 
stantly surrounded by dirty Esquimaux. 

I am sure, take it all in all, Plover 
Bay is the most uninteresting place I 
have ever visited. In most plaees, one 
can walk, or fish, or shoot; but here 
there is nothing —absolutely, nothing. 
On every side, as you gaze, there are 
the same barren hills ; the same broken, 
rocky country; the same scene of deso- 
lation and solitude—of stillness only too 
profound. 

On my return, I found a host of abo- 
riginal visitors, who seemed very much 
pleased to see us. They came up and 
seized our hands, and were struck with 
amazement at our watches, which seem- 
ed to these poor creatures wonderful cu- 
riosities. But that which most aston- 
ished them was a small Japanese trinket, 
in the shape of a drum, which contained 
a little top. The examination of this 
toy filled them with delight and wonder, 
and they never tired of looking at it. 
These people have such small feet that 
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I determined to make the effort to get 
one of the women to expose one of hers. 
I found there was no difficulty in this, 
as soon as I could make her understand 
my wishes. She removed her deer-skin 
moccasin, which was secured near or 
above the knee, and displayed a very 
small foot, well enough shaped, but which 
had not probably seen the light of day 
for six months; indeed, I doubt if the 
covering had been removed since it was 
first puton. They seem to have no idea 
of cleanliness, differing in this respect 
so much from the natives of the tropical 
islands. I presume, however, that with 
savages this matter is entirely governed 
by climate. 

On the morning of the 5th it was rain- 
ing hard when I awoke. But it soon 
cleared off beautifully, and proved to be 
the finest day we had experienced since 
our arrival at Plover Bay. I went on 
shore for a ramble, suclr as the nature 
of the country would afford; and while 
the boat’s crew remained at the mouth 
of a small, fresh-water stream, scrubbing 
some bear-skins, I wandered up its banks, 
in search of any novelty which might pre- 
sent itself, and soon came toa collection 
of what at first sight seemed like fence- 
posts, but which, upon closer inspec- 
tion, proved to be immense whale-bones, 
marking the burial-place of some depart- 
ed Indian. Around the grave was a col- 
lection of reindeer horns and near by 
part of a wooden dish, in which I pre- 
sume they had deposited walrus - meat, 
as food for the traveler who had started 
on his long journey. 

After dinner I went to the upper part 
of the harbor, for the purpose of see- 
ing the house built by the crew of the 
Plover during the winter they passed 
here, and which is referred to in Cap- 
tain Moore’s “ Narrative.” I found the 
house, which was built of loose stones, 
still standing, but it had crumbled away 
to within a few feet of the ground. As 
I gazed upon its ruins, I wondered how 
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these people had passed the long and 
dreary winter in the midst of these soli- 
tudes, surrounded by all this desolation. 

The morning of the 6th came in gloomy 
and foggy, and every one felt discour- 
aged and dispirited at the prospect of 
entire failure; but in the evening it clear- 
ed up, and the weather was bright and 
beautiful. Our hopes then ran hizh that 
all the circumstances would be as favor- 
able as could be desired for the morrow. 
It was an anxious night, during which 
those most interested in our success did 
not close their eyes. It remained clear 
throughout, not a single cloud appearing 
to make us fear that all‘ would not be 
well. Our preparations were complete, 
and the observers all at their posts, anx- 
iously awaiting the first contact, when to 
our dismay the sky suddenly became cov- 
ered with light, fleecy clouds —and this 
first important observation was lost; but 
the sun soon began to show itself in 
the little patches of blue sky, and from 
time to time we could see it growing 
less and less, until finally the eclipse 
reached its totality. 

Then burst upon us one of the grand- 
est scenes that Nature can produce. 
The silvery edge, which had been grow- 
ing less and less, finally disappeared al- 
together, and the moon assumed a bluish 
hue, while from her edges shot brilliant, 
flames, lighting them and their sur- 
roundings in the most wonderful man- 
ner. Three distinct lumps of something 
which had the appearance of heated iron 
showed themselves on the edges of the 
moon, and the flames of the sun were 
distinctly visible ; but these soon disap- 
peared, and the silvery edge began again 
to show itself on the other side. There 
was so much to see in so short a space 
of time that it was difficult to take it all 
in at a glance; but I am sure that noth- 
ing in Nature has ever impressed me 
with so much awe, as did this grand ex- 
hibition of the Almighty, which it was 
my good fortune to witness. The inter- 
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vening clouds prevented the astronomers 
from observing the exact times of the 
various contacts; and I regret to say, 
that, for scientific purposes, I do not 
think their observations were of much 
avail. 

The eclipse commenced at about 8h. 
40m. A.M., mean local time, on the right 
upper edge of the sun; and, as we could 
catch glimpses of it from time to time 
through the clouds, we were enabled to 
mark its course as it advanced. At 
about gh. 45m. the darkness became 
very apparent, and before the sun was 
entirely obscured the sea- birds around 
us had gone fo roost. Darkness came 
upon us very suddenly. The clouds as- 
sumed various hues: those opposite the 
sun, from having worn a light, ashy col- 
or, became suddenly black as the black- 
est storm-clouds; those under the sun, 
and in the direction of the Arctic Sea, 
assumed a whitish hue, which might 


have been produced by the reflection 
from the snow and ice of that region; 
while those to seaward took on an or- 


ange and yellowish tint. The sea re- 
sembled the color of the deepest indigo. 
The whole scene, in its effect upon the 
sky and sea and surrounding hills, was 
sublime beyond any thing of which I 
can convey an idea. 

The darkness, which continued only 
for a few minutes, was not complete, 
and passed away as suddenly as it came. 
Indeed, it seemed to me that the transi- 
tion from darkness to light was more 
rapid than that from light to darkness. 

Soon every thing resumed the appear- 
ance it had before the eclipse; and the 
phenomenon ended at about eleven A.M., 
local time. The Indians exhibited a 
good deal of alarm; but were very in- 
credulous when we told them what was 
going tohappen. Someof them, who had 
had intercourse with the fur-traders and 
whalers, and had learned a little English, 
would say, “Me think the sun no break 
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to-day;” but when it did break, they 
were filled with consternation. 

It might not be out of place here to 
say a few words about the intemperate 
habits of these poor Indians. Like most 
of their race, they are natural drunkards; 
and as rum is the principal article of 
traffic used by the traders, they take ad- 
vantage of the inordinate fondness the 
Indians have for it, and I am inclined 
to think are not very scrupulous in their 
dealings with them. An amusing inci- 
dent is related of them @ propos of their 
fondness for drink: During the time the 
Western Union Telegraph Company had 
a Station here, they happened to get pos- 
session of a large jar, in which were pre- 
served in alcohol a quantity of lizards 
and reptiles of various kinds, as speci- 
mens. They soon swallowed the bever- 
age, and, finding that so good, they con- 
cluded that nothing therein could be 
bad; so they devoured the remaining 
contents of the jar, which no doubt they 
found palatable enough. 

As far as my information extends, but 
few outrages have been committed by 
the natives on these shores upon the 
Whites; and I believe they are, for the 
most part, harmless. 

There is but little more to be said. 
The Mohican got under way on the 
night of the day upon which the eclipse 
took place, and stood for the Aleutian 
Islands, which she reached on the 2oth 
of August. It had been the intention to 
touch at Ounalaska; but the weather 
was clear, and with a fair wind ‘and tide, 
and plenty of steam, we went through 
Akootan Pass at the rate of about twelve 
knots. It was altogether, I think, one 
of the finest sights I have ever witness- 
ed: the day was so fine and clear, that 
the peculiar scenery of this region—a 
mixture of snow and green grass—could 
be seen to the greatest advantage ; there 
was an active volcano also in sight, which 
added to the interest ofthe picture. 
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if was a hot June day in 1850 when 
we started, Brandy and I, from the 
American River, where we had been for 
nearly a year unsuccessfully mining, to 
seek our fortunes on the Trinity. A 
tramp of three hundred miles, through a 
treeless valley and over rugged mount- 
ains, lay before us; but we were full of 
pluck and strength. Glowing reports 
had reached us from the far north, and 
we liked adventure. The country was 
new, strange, and unpeopled. It seem- 
ed as foreign to us as the West Indies 
and Mexico did to the Spanish advent- 
urers under Columbus and Cortez, and 
we had the same golden dreams that 
lured those pioneers, tinging all our 
future with blissful hopes. Imagine two 
young fellows, with unkempt locks, un- 
der broad - brimmed, felt hats of a drab 
color, clad in gray, woolen shirts and 
blue, dungaree trousers—the latter held 
up bya leather belt about the waist, and 
tucked into long-legged boots, the belt 
itself holding a sheath-knife, revolver, 
tin drinking-cup, and rubber flask; on 
their backs neatly bundled blankets, 
strapped across their shoulders, and in- 
closing a small package of raw pork, 
sea-biscuit, and tea, while over each 
bundle lay, bottom up, a large tin- pan, 
glistening in the sun, and suggesting 
visions of the dairy and rural homes far 
away. There you have the portraits of 
two Prospectors. We belonged to the 
noble army of explorers that found and 
opened the treasure-vaults of the Sierra 
Nevada and Rocky Mountains; that 
planted the seeds of empire, from the 
upper Missouri to the Pacific; that 
whitened western seas and streams with 
the sails of a nef commerce, laid an iron 
road across the continent, and aroused 


the sluggish civilization of Asia to new 
motives. Those heroes of the pick and 
pan were not romantic figures; their 
triumphs were not bloody ones: but see 
what they achieved for the world, and 
cease to despise them if they generally 
failed to achieve much for themselves. 
As for Brandy and I, we trudged on, 
chatting, whistling, and singing, intent 
only on finding virgin gold-beds far 
from the crowded A/acers we had left. 
We had read Humboldt; had traced 
the gold formation through South and 
Central America and Mexico to Califor- 
nia; fancied it must link farther north 
with that in Siberia and the Ural chain, 
and were resolved to push even beyond 
the Trinity, if that stream did not enrich 
us speedily. Our mining implements, a 
tent, some cooking utensils, a few clothes, 
and several months’ supply of salt meat 
and flour, we had sent ahead in a wagon 
to Reading’s Springs, in the Shasta 
Hills, whence they were to be transfer- 
red by pack-mules to Trinity River, on 
our arrival. The scanty provisions we 
carried on our backs we expected to eke 
out with occasional meals at the ranchos 
along the Sacramento River. One of 
us carried a rifle, for protection against 
any unfriencly Indian or savage beast 
that might obstruct our way. Thus 
equipped, we pushed ahead, averaging 
thirty miles a day with ease. The lev- 
el valley was covered with a ripening 
growth of wild oats, and looked like a 
vast harvest- field, bounded on one side 
by the purple wall of the Coast Range, 
on the other by the hazy outlines of the 
more distant Sierra, and ahead only by 
the dazzling sky, save where an occa- 
sional grove of oaks marked a bend or 
branch of the river, and loomed up in 
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the’ hot, shimmering air, with an effect 
as if a silvery sheet of water flooded its 
site. It was a lovely spectacle, as this 
sea of grain, in places as high as our 
heads, waved its yellowing surface like 
atrue ocean. The road through it was 
not well defined after we left Knight’s 
Landing, and we wandered off by Indian 
trails far from the river; so that, on one 
occasion, we traveled sixty miles before 
meeting with water fit to drink. A few 
pools, the remnants of the previous win- 
ter’s flood, were found in hollows of 
blue, clayey soil, hot, putrescent, and 
sickening. At one such place, where a 
lone tree broke the monotony of the 
plain, the air was populous with dragon- 
flies of great size and brilliant colors, 
whose gauzy wings often touched our 
hands and faces, while swarms of yellow 
hornets hovered over the mud, and myr- 
iads of mosquitoes hummed their mad- 
dening song. A few yellow blossoms 
still flaunted their beauty on the spot, 
though most of the plants had been 
trampled down by thirsty cattle. We 
pushed on till late in the night, then 
spread our blankets on the earth, and, 
regardless of the coyotes that barked 
querulously around us, slept under a 
roof of splendid stars. 

What a delight it was, after a hot 
tramp, to reach a clear, pebbly creek, to 
drink and bathe in its waters, and then, 
under a grove of noble oaks trellised 
with vines, to drink milk from the ad- 
joining rancho, and eat blackberries 
picked by the Indians along the stream. 
At that time the settlements on the up- 
per Sacramento were few and far be- 
tween. They consisted of an adobe 
house or two, tenanted by a family of 
mixed races —the man being an Ameri- 
can or European, the woman a Mexican 
or Kanaka; while near by were the 
earthen huts of a few amiable Digger 
Indians, who did the fishing and hunt- 
ing, and most of the farm-work, satisfied 
with beads, blankets, coffee and sugar, 


and a few old clothes, for their wages. 
These ranchos were usually on the bank 
of the Sacramento or some confluent, 
and were stocked with large herds of 
half-wild cattle. Some of them became 
the sites of towns at a later day. Their 
owners were very hospitable to the few 
adventurers who called on them before 
the grand rush to the northern mines 
set in, and I often recall their hearty 
words and homely cheer with gratitude. 

One night we stopped at a log-cabin, 
lately built by Missouri squatters. As 
we neared it, some time after dark, we 
heard the sound of a fiddle, went to the 
open doorway, and looked in. There 
was a rude bar, garnished with a few 
black bottles. At one end of the bar 
sat the fiddler upon a keg, while a num- 
ber of stout fellows in buckskin were 
leaning on the front of the bar, or against 
the log walls. Presently a tall, broad- 
shouldered man ina butternut suit open- 
ed a rough “shake” door leading into a 
second apartment, and shouted, “Gen- 
tle-men! make way for the ladies!” 
At this he led forward a female who was 
“fat and forty,” but hardly fair—a very 
short and plump person, clad in plain 
calico, her face shining as if it had been 
oiled, her eyes bright with laughter. 
Behind her came a thin girl of ten or 
twelve years, who bore traces of a re- 
cent struggle with fever and ague, and 
whose yellow hair hung down in two big 
braids, tied with blue ribbons. There 
was to be a dance, and these were the 
ladies. The fiddler struck up “The 
Arkansas Traveler,” and the ball began. 
Of course every gentleman had to wait 
his turn for a partner, except as they 
made what were called “stag couples.” 
It must be said that the ladies were com- 
pliant and enduring. They danced with 
every body, and nearly all the time. 
They even invited the “stranger” at 
their gate to “take a turn” —an invita- 
tion that youthful modesty alone caused 
us to decline. When we went to sleep 
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under the big oak fronting the cabin, 
the rasping tones of the backwoods fid- 
dler were still heard, as also the clat- 
clat of the loose plarks on the cabin 
floor, keeping time. 

At last we reached Reading’s Springs 
—a famous mining-camp in those days, 
which has since grown into the town of 
Shasta. And here we gave the charge 
of our outfit to the Mexican owners of a 
pack-train, and started with them across 
the mountains for Trinity River. The 
train consisted of about thirty mules; 
and we helped to drive them over a nar- 
row trail which had been marked out 
with no regard to easy gradients. The 
heavily laden brutes grunted and groan- 
ed as they tugged up the steep, conical 
hills between Shasta and Trinity Mount- 
ain. They would often run off into the 
woods, and then the shouts and curses 
of the Mexicans, although in mellow 
Spanish, were startlizg to the very trees 
and rocks. But the hardship of the trip 
only gave a keene¢ zest to our enjoyment 
of the mountain air and water—so deli- 
cious after our experience in the valley 
—of the luxuriant and varied vegetation, 
the aromatic odors of the pines, the mu- 
sic of rippling brooks, the dizzy glimpses 
of vaporous cafions yawning below, the 





noble vistas of far peaks as we climbed 
higher and higher, and sat with beating 
hearts and white lips at last on the sum- 
mit of Trinity Mountain. 
this elevation, we reached the river of 
our hopes, followed its course to the 
North Fork, and pitched our tent under 
a tall, yellow pine on the Bar below the 
mouth of that stream. Trinity River is 
acold nymph of the hills. Allits course 
is through the tumultuous peaks that 
mark the blending of the northern Sier- 
ra and Coast Range; and it has always 
a touch of its native ice. Whirling 
through rocky cafons with foam and 
roar; darkened by overhanging preci- 
pices, by interlacing pine and fir, or 
hanging vines; gliding into narrow val- 
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leys, that margin it with meadows and 
tremulous -leaved cotton- woods, and 
spreading out in broader bottoms to 
coax the sun—it is still the same cold 
stream, until it reaches the literally gold- 
en sands of its ocean outlet. When 
we saw it in 1850, it was beautifully 
clear, and its wooded banks were wildly 
picturesque. Hardly more than fifty 
miners were trying to tear the golden 
secret from its breast, and the empty- 
ings from their rockers did not sully its 
purity. Indians fished in it, and the 
deadly combats of the male salmon oft- 
en sent free offerings to their hands. 
The miners themselves would sometimes 
watch these finny tragedies, and swim 
after the vanquished lover for their din- 
ner. 

It was a new sensation to strike our 
picks into the virgin cobble beds, among 
tuft grass and thickets of rose-brier; to 
overturn gray bowlders, never disturbed 
before; to shovel up from the soft bed- 
rock the gold- seeded gravel that prom- 
ised a harvest of comfort and happiness. 
It was pleasant to have our sweating toil 
eased by the cool breezes that daily blew 
up from the sea; though when one of 
these breezes became a gale, tossed the 
coals from our camp-fire into our poor 
tent, and lighted a flame that consumed 
our shelter and our supplics, making the 
rifle and pistols fire an irregular salute, 
the sea-wind was The 
nearest trading-post was ten miles be- 
low, at Big Bar; and a weary journey 
it was, over a lofty mountain, to reach 
it, while all that we bought had to be 
packed on our own backs. LBeef-cattle 
were lowered down the steep descent by 
the aid of ropes, and their flesh was pre- 
cious. The butcher of Big Flat was an 
eccentric Yankee. As meat was fifty 
cents a pound, the portions without bone 
were in great demand, for economical 
reasons. Liver was in particular re- 
quest. As it was impossible to find an 
ox all liver, and the Strasbourg goose- 
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fattening process would not apply to cat- 
tle, our butcher was obliged to adopt 
some plan to relieve himself of a diffi- 
culty. It was his habit, when a custom- 
er asked for liver, to inquire, “ Have you 
a canvas- patch where you sit down?” 
And when the customer would naturally 
respond, “Why, what’s that got to do 
with it?” he would answer, philosophi- 
cally: “If you haven’t got a patch on 
your breeches, you can’t have. any liver: 
that’s what. There isn’t liver enough 
for every body; there’s got to be some- 
thing to discriminate by, and it might as 
well be a canvas-patch as any thing 
else.” And to this impartial rule he 


faithfully adhered, albeit canvas-patches 
began to multiply, and other parts of the 
animal economy, like the heart, had to 
be pressed into service. 

On the Bar where Brandy and I open- 
ed a claim and started our rocl »rs, only 
three more men were working. They 


owned and operated in common a large 
quicksilver machine. We soon knew 
them as Peter the Dane, English George, 
and Missouri. The nomenclature of the 
early mining epoch was original and de- 
scriptive. Individuals, like places, were 
named in a way to indicate peculiar traits 
or circumstances. Thus my partner, 
Brandy, whose real.name was William 
—a slender, fair-skinned, blue-eyed fel- 
low, of temperate habits—had a high 
color in his cheeks that a rough comrade 
called a brandy-blush. The joke was 
too good not to live, and so the name of 
Brandy clung to him for years, being va- 
ried occasionally to Cognac, by way of 
elegant euphemism. Our Trinity River 
neighbors were all named from their na- 
tivity, the signs of which they bore plain- 
ly in speech and looks. 

Peter had served in the navies of three 
nations, ending with the United States. 
He was a young man of cultivation and 
genius ; kept a journal in Greck, to con- 
ceal its secrets from his comrades before 
the mast; acquired English from the li- 
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brary of the man-of-war Ofio; had a 
good knowledge of our literature ; spoke 
French and German well; was a clever 
draughtsman and musician, and a witty, 
brilliant talker. But he was only Peter 
the Dane, except indeed when called 
“Dutch Pete” by that class of Ameri- 
cans who think every body is Dutch (or 
German) who says “ja.” We sympa- 
thized on the subject of music and poe- 
try. Indeed, it was my whistling Casta 
Diva while rocking the cradle that 
brought us acquainted. He used to re- 
cite poems from the Danish of Oehlen- 
schlager, which I would render into En- 
glish verse. We went through H/akon 
Fariin that way—the recitation at night, 
by our camp-fire, the pines soughing 
overhead, the river roaring below: a 
truly appropriate scene for a Norse epic. 
The ink to write out my translation I 
made from the juice of ripe elderberries. 
One night Peter and I went to Big Bar, 
and crossed the river by crawling over 
the branched top of an Indian fish-dam, 
on our hands and knees, to hear a violin 
that somebody owned in that wild place. 
The night was so pitchy dark that we 
could not see the white foam on the 
rapids around us; and we did not know 
what a fool-hardy feat we had done till 
next day. 

George was a simple-minded, ignorant 
Englishman, credulous and kind -heart- 
ed, who had made a voyage or two, when 
he heard of the gold discovery, worked 
his passage to San Francisco, and had 
drifted up to the Trinity, in eager quest 
of a fortune for his old parents and his 
sweetheart in England. He was a good 
worker, and a good listener. It was cu- 
rious that two such men should come 
together ; more curious that they should 
have for a partner Missouri — familiarly 
called “ Misery” —a lank, sallow man, 
with long, straight, yellow hair, tobacco- 
oozing mouth, broad Western speech, a 
habit of exaggeration that was always 
astonishing, and a cold selfishness that 
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he took no pains to conceal. My part- 
ner, Brandy, had been a dentist in New 
York, was still ready to pull or fill a tooth, 
and enjoyed as much as others the tones 
of his rich, baritone voice in laugh or 
song. 

These comprised the company that 
used to mect abouta common fire at night, 
smoke their pipes together, talk of home 
and its friends, exchange experiences, 
tell stories, sing songs, and crack jokes 
at one another’s expense. Peter used 
to tell of his adventures at sea; often 
with so much humor that we laughed 
until our sides ached. ‘ Misery” reiat- 
ed his adventures with “bars” and “ In- 
jins,” and told us how he “made things 
bile” when he mined at Hangtown, 
where the gold poured down his “* Tom” 
in “a yaller stream.” Brandy used to 


sing “The Old Folks at Home,” until 
the tears came into all eyes but Missou- 
ri’s, though even he grew quiet under its 


influence. From how many thousand 
mining-camps, in the early years —be- 
fore daily mails, telegraphs, and Pacific 
Railroad —went up that song of the 
heart, with its tender, refining, and sav- 
ing influence! Well might old Fletcher 
say, “Let me make the songs of a 
nation, and I care not who makes its 
laws.” 

Sometimes we got into controversies 
—not on politics, for we never saw news- 
papers nor heard politicians; nor on re- 
ligion, for we did not know certainly 
what day was Sunday, nor care for 
creeds, so long as men were honest 
and kind. But literary memories, and 
subjects connected with our daily life, 
would provoke talk enough. One night, 
I wondered if there might not be dia- 
monds in the gold deposits of California 
—why not along Trinity River? I had 
found some very small rubies. 

“Oh,” said Peter, “they are likely 
enough to be found, if we would only 
look for them. I have fancied them 
rolling off the hopper of our machine 
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many atime. They have been found in 
the mines of the Ural, and I was even 
told of small ones being found in the 
southern dry-diggings of California. 
You know something about precious 
stones, Brandy: what do you think?” 

Brandy rejoined: “It is true the dia- 
mond is found in gold formations, asso- 
ciated with clay or drift, as in Brazil, 
Georgia, and North Carolina. The 
most famous district is Golconda, Hin- 
dostan. In the rough, the stone looks 
like a quartz pebble, or one of the bits 
of rounded glass found on sea- beaches 
near cities. Unless a person was famil- 
iar with its appearance in this state, he 
would surely throw it away as worthless. 
If it was fractured and of good size, it 
might attract attention by its lustre, and 
be saved by one ignorant of its real nat- 
ure as a pretty stone.” 

George listened to this speech with 
unusual interest. Missouri declared his 
intention to look out for ground pebbles 
“mighty sharp” after this. 

Brandy added that diamonds were 
sometimes found in connection with ox- 
ide of iron, and might have a metallic 
look on their rough surface; and at this 
George gave him a quick, keen glance. 

“Well, it would pay better to find a 
big diamond than a gold-mine,” said 
Peter. ‘Napoleon had a single dia- 
mond in the hilt of his sword of state 
that was worth $1,000,000. It weigh- 
ed 410 carats. The Braganza diamond 
weighs 1,680 grains, and is valued at 
$28,000,000.” 

Here “ Misery” gave a long whistle, 
followed by a yelping laugh, and the 
characteristic exclamation, “ That takes 
my pile.” 

“How big are diamonds found?” 
asked George, after the laughter excit- 
ed by the Missourian’s racy expression 
of incredulity had subsided. 

“QO, half the size of an egg; as big as 
a walnut, sometimes,” said Brandy, rath- 
er wildly. 
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“As big as a piece of chalk,” added 
“Misery,” with a leer that let out the 
tobacco-juice. 

Peter remembered that Empress Cath- 
arine, of Russia, bought of a Greek mer- 
chant a diamond as large as a pigeon’s- 
egg, which had formed the eye of an idol 
in India. A French soldier stole it 
from the pagcda, and sold it for a trifle. 
(“What a dumb fool!” interposed Mis- 
souri.) The Greek got $450,000 for it, 
an annuity of $20,000, and a title of no- 
bility. 

George’s eyes dilated. I had never 
seen him taking so much interest in any 
conversation. 

“Ah! if we could only find the other 
eye,” I suggested, “we might all quit 
this slavish work.” 

“That reminds me,” struck in Peter, 
“that it is the custom in Brazil to lib- 
erate a Negro who finds a diamond of 
over 17'3 carats. The search there is 


followed by some thousands of slaves, 


‘digging like us. Since we must dig 
anyhow, why not keep a keen eye on 
the hopper?” 

“Wall, Brandy, kin yer tell us how 
the diamond comes?” asked Missouri. 

“I guess they grow,” replied Bran- 
dy, with a merry laugh, and a wink at 
me. 

“Perhaps there is more in that than 
you think,” said Peter. “The diamond 
is proved to have minute cavities; and 
as it was formed from a solution, it must 
have been once in a soft state. It may 
enlarge when left in its original place — 
eh? The darkies believe that diamonds 
grow; and perhaps this notion originat- 
ed from their being found sometimes in 
clusters, like crystals of quartz. The 
natives of Golconda had the same no- 
tion formerly. They felt for the dia- 
mond with their naked feet, in a black 
clay, as we hunted for clams at low tide 
in Happy Valley, boys.” 

All laughed at this conceit. My part- 
ner thought Peter was joking altogether. 
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The latter said gravely he could quote 
good authority: 

“TI remember, when I was on board 
the Ohio, reading the travels of Sir John 
Mandeville. He relates that in Ethio- 
pia the diamonds were as large as beans 
or hazel-nuts, square, and pointed on all 
sides without artificial working, growing 
together, male and female, nourished by 
the dew of heaven, and bringing forth 
children that multiply and grow all the 
year. He testifies that he knew from 
experiment that if a man kept a small 
one and wet it with May-dew often, it 

ewould grow annually, and wax great.” 

Here there was another laugh, in which 
Peter joined. George alone looked seri- 
ous, and inquired if diamonds might not 
be even bigger than any that had been 
mentioned. Brandy thought they might 
be; he knew nothing to prevent it. A 
diamond was of no more account in Nat- 
ure’s operations than any other stone. 

George then related, with nervous 
haste—his native dialect coming out 
strong as he spoke—that when he was 
mining alone on the river, before he 
went down to San Francisco for sup- 
plies, he found a curious-looking sfone 
in the hopper of his cradle. As he was 
rubbing down some lumps of clay with 
one hand, while he poured on water from 
a dipper with the other, this stone be- 
came very clear, and seemed to have a 
glazed, metallic coating, except on the 
side where it had been broken. He 
picked it out and threw it on the dry 
sand behind him, intending to take it to 
his tent, “jest for fun, loike.” A few 
minutes later, as he sat rocking again, 
his eye fell on the stone where it lay, 
dry, fractured side up, “flashin’ in the 
sun jest loike a dimon’, but colored 
loike a rainbow.” He thought it a pret- 
ty thing to keep, saved it, and when he 
went to the Bay took it along with him, 
and left it in the locker of his sea-chest, 
at a miner’s boarding-house on Pacific 
Wharf. ‘An’ noo I wonder,” he con- 
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cluded, almost breathlessly, “if it were 
na a dimen’ truly.” 

Missouri—who was in the habit of 
gibing George, as one ignorant man will 
often gibe another more simple than 
himself—did not laugh at him, nor utter 
any contemptuous -comment. He sat 
eying him in attentive silence, with the 
look that I fancied he may have worn 
when he “turned up the belly of an Injin 
on the creek,” as he had boasted one 
day he cid. He had lived in Oregon 
years before, and “thought no more of 
shootin’ one o’ them red devils than a 
rattlesnake.” 

Peter asked how big the stone was, 
and Georvze replied that it was as big as 
his fist. Brandy suggested it was a fine 
quartz crystal. If it were a diamond, it 
would be worth more than any body 
could afford to pay; and George might 
have to remain poor, after all, for want 
of a purchaser. 

Peter gravely observed, there was no 
reason why a larger diamond than any 
yet known might not be found on Trini- 
ty River. A’s they had not found much 
gold, there was more room for precious 
stones, and a big one could be divided 
and sold easily enough. 

George said that it was very bright. 
He had often scen it shining in his tent 
at night; and when he put it in the till 
of his chest, it shone there in the dark. 
He declared he meant to show it toa 


jeweler, when he went down again. It 


might be worth “somethink,” if it were 
no diamond. 

Missouri still listened in silence; and 
no more was said on the subject by any 
one. Brandy stirred up the embers of 
the fire, we lit our pipes again, smoked 
a short time, sang “The Old Folks at 
Home,” and, separating for the night, 
went each one to his blankets and to 
sleep, while the wind roared through the 
pines like a beating surf, and the rapids 
rumbled and thundered through the rocky 
cation of the river. 
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The next day Missouri said he was 
going up the river, to a new trading sta- 
tion he had learned was recently started 
there, to get some tobacco and powder. 
As he might stay overnight he would 
take his blankets, and his rifle, of course, 
for that he always carried on his shortest 
excursions. He insisted on a division 
of the amalgam, as he always did when 
going to the store, because he was an 
inveterate gambler at poker. and every 
store had then its gambling table. His 
partners had long since learned that it 
was uscless to remonstrate with him; so 
they weighed him his dust, gave him two 
or three commissions, and off he went, 
whistling ‘The Arkansas Traveler.” 

We never saw himagain. Days pass- 
ed without tidings of him. We thought 
he must either have fallen a victim toa 
grizzly, or to one of his old enemies, the 
indians. One of us went up to the new 
store at last, and learned that he had 
not stopped there, except for a drink of 
whisky, but had pashed across the mount- 
ains toward Weaverville, on the road to 
Shasta. His abrupt departure excited a 
little speculation, and was then passed 
over by all except George, who referred 
to it at intervals, and became unaccount- 
ably moody and discontented. One night, 
he said he had made up his mind to go 
to San Francisco: he was sure there 
must be letters from England. Peter 
tried to dissuade him from leaving, and 
told him he could send for letters by ex- 
press from Weaverville, at a cost of a 
few dollars. No; he would go. Those 
Express fellows never got any thing. 
Besides, he was “tired of these dig- 
gins.” He sold his share in the quick- 
silver machine, took his gold and blank- 
ets, and started off, after a hearty hand- 
shaking from each of the three men he 
left. We all liked the simple-hearted 
fellow, and were sorry to see him go; 
but as we had determined to prospect 
the streams toward the Oregon line, 
which had not then been proved to con- 
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tain gold, we would not pull up and go 
with him. He promised to send us word 
if he found good mines after his visit to 
the Bay, and told us where he would 
stop while there —at a house on Pacific 
Wharf, much frequented by sailors and 
miners, where he had left his chest. Pe- 
ter laughingly told him to be sure and 
get a good price for his diamond; but 
he did not laugh in reply. Uttering only 
some kindly words, he wrung our hands 
again, and we soon saw him disappear 
in the woods, up the hill. 

Later in the summer we prospected 
several of the northern streams, finding 
gold everywhere. But the Indians were 
threatening; there were no trading-posts; 
there was not time to get supplies of our 
own from Sacramento before winter would 
set in; and at last we all concluded to 
return to the lower part of the State. I 
went as far as San Francisco; and the 
next day after my arrival, visited the 


place on Pacific Wharf, described by 


George, to inquire after him. It was a 
thin shell of a house, erected at one side 
of the wharf on the hulk of a bark, that, 
after years of brave service on the ocean, 
had been sunk and abandoned at last in 
the dock mud. Only a year old, this 
house yet had the appearance of age, so 
weather-stained and toppling was it. Its 
‘ lower story was divided into a rude bar- 
room, eating-hall, and kitchen. Its up- 
per floor was covered with what the sail- 
ors call “standee berths,” provided only 
with a straw mattress, pillow, and pair 
of heavy, dirty blankets. Under many 
of these berths sea- chests had been left 
on storage by their owners, mostly sail- 
ors, who had deserted their ships to run 
off to the mines. The landlord himself 
was an “old salt”—an Englishman. I 
asked him if he knew George, and could 
tell me what had become of him. 

“Be you a friend of the lad?” he in- 
quired. 

I assured him that I was—that we 
had worked by one another on Trinity 
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River, and he had promised to write 
me. ; 
“Well, it’s a queer story,” said the 
landlord —a short, thick-built man, with 
ruddy face, who spoke his mother tongue 
with many elisions. “Ye see George 
come rushin’ in one night from the steam- 
er AfcKim—she as runs ’tween here an’ 
Sacramento. He was down from the 
mines, he said, an’ ’ad come to see ole 
friends and take away his traps. I told 
him he would find all there in the chest— 
ye can see it under the bar ’ere yet, sir— 
all that his friend hadn’t taken away. 
‘Taken away— friend —what friend ?’ 
said George. ‘Why, your friend from 
Trinity River,’ sez I; ‘the feller with 
the long, tow hair and fever an’ ager 
face, and terbacker-juice runnin’ out of 
his mouth.’ ‘Has—he—been—here?’ 
sez George, slow like. ‘Yes, he’s been 
here,’ sez I, ‘and tell I you sent him for 
some little things in the chest. There 
it is, sez I; and after he had treated like 
a gentleman, he pulled it out, took some- 
think from the till, put it in his shirt- 
pocket, and went off.’ Before I could 
tell him more, sir, the lad— George, sir 
—made for the chest, opened it quick, 
rummaged all through it, more’n once, 
an’ then stood up all white an’ glarin’. 
‘D—— him,’ sez he—I never heard the 
lad swear before —‘d—— him, he has 
stolen my diamond!’ I thought he must 
be crazy, sir, with that mountain fever, 
belike, that the miners get in the dig- 
gins. ‘Why, George, lad,’ sez I, ‘you’re 
jokin’ me. How should a poor sailor- 
boy ’ave a real diamond —leastwise, a 
honest boy like you?’ But George he 
only lowered at me, an’ rushed for the 
door. He was off into the darkness 
an’ fog before I could stop him, an’ 
though I looked an’ called after the 
lad, I couldn’t find him. Next mornin’, 
when I opened the bar, early, I seen a 
crowd standin’ beyond there, sir, nigh 
the end o’ the wharf. A man comin’ 
from it told me a drownded body was 
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fished up there. Mistrustin’ suthin’, sir, 
I went to spy the body. It was the puir 
lad’s! I felt guilty like, an’ awfu’. I 
took charge of the body, sir, an’ give ’un 
a good funeral at Yerba Buena. Next 
mornin’ the A/fa said as how a young 
man from the mines ’ad fallen through a 
man-trap in the wharf, an’ give his name 
as they had it from I. But, sir, whether 
that be so, or he jumped off mad into 
the water, seekin’ death willfully, I dun 
no; but I have my thoughts, I wrote 
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to his old mother in England, all about 
his end; but it was a sad job, sir.” 

The good fellow’s voice grew husky 
as he spoke. I could not speak myself 
for a few minutes—poor George’s fate 
seemed so sad. Who could have be- 
lieved that a pure delusion would lead 
one ignorant man toa mean crime, profit- 
less as he found it, and another to frenzy 
and death! Who would have suspected 
such a tragic sequel to our careless chat 
on the Trinity! 
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in armor-of-proof, seated on their 
barbed steeds and followed by their stur- 
dy men-at-arms, that a friar, silently ex- 
perimentingz in his laboratory, would com- 
pel them to lay aside buckler and visor, 


| ITTLE dreamed the knights clad 


and take their stand on the field of battle 
in the ordinary garb of mankind, depend- 
ing for success alone upon discipline, 
organization, and the skill with which 
they were led. The gospel of Roger 
Bacon, slowly evolving his combination 
of charcoal, saltpetre, and sulphur, was, 
that this fighting hand-to-hand—this 
charging with lance in rest—this con- 
fused clang of swords and battle-axes— 
this tedious and troublesome method of 
slaughter —shall come to an end forth- 
with. Men, for the future, shall go forth 
to battle armed with the thunders of 
Jove; shall deploy in line; shall rarely 
come into personal collision ;. shall con- 
front a storm of death, and in that dread 
hour shall have nothing to sustain them 
but their own stout hearts. We have 
no doubt that in those distant, dim times, 
when the full effect of the discovery of 
gunpowder began to dawn upon the 
world, the Peace Societies of those days 
hailed the new invention as something 
that would be certain to bring war to a 


close, and inaugurate the millennium at 
last. How could mere mortal men ever 
be induced to march forth and face cer- 
tain death at the mouth of the arque- 
buse? No steel, however highly tem- 
pered; no coat-of-mail, however cun- 
ningly wrought, could save them now. 
The leaden missile will go crashing 
through a defensive armor weightier 
than stoutest warrior can wear. 

So it must have been clear to genera- 
tions of philanthropists, contemplating 
the phenomenon of the great explosive 
agent, that fighting was at length becom- 
ing so serious a matter that it would have 
to be abandoned. No glory in it any 
more for the bravest leader; for even 
the most heroic spirit may meet his fate 
at the hands of the meanest churl, forced 
to the front against his will. Not more 
mistaken were they, thin we moderns 
when first called upon to decipher the 
meaning, eighteen years ago, of the first 
iron plates applied to the sides of ships. 
Rather an ingenious contrivance, thought 
some, but no great results can possibly 
flow from it, in consequence of the diffi- 
culty of adjusting them when knocked 
out of position, or of replacing them 
when completely shattered. A pusillan- 
imous attempt, thought others, to evade 
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the consequences of glorious war. Is 
there not an implied obligation, on the 
part of those who fight by sea, to oppose 
something to the enemy which can be 
penetrated with projectiles of reasonable 
force ? 

But just at the moment when opinions 
were most divided, a strange and thrill- 
ing pageant of war was enacted, in the 
sight of all men, at Hampton Roads. 
An indescribable monster steams out 
from the Rebel bank of the James River. 
Its sides are of iron; it is thatched with 
rails ; its general appearance is that of a 
prison-hulk, cut loose from its moorings. 
It steers straight for the noble frigates 
and three-deckers lying at anchor in 
the roads. The startled men-of-war 
pour upon it broadside after broadside, 
but the balls glance harmlessly from the 
nondescript. No impression at all can 
be made upon it, nor can the most 
terrific discharge force it to change its 
course. On it comes, with the remorse- 
lessness of Fate. Broadsides are now 
returned by the Aferrimac, and these 
broadsides tell upon the wooden bul- 
warks against which they are direct- 
ed. The Congress, a noble three -deck- 
er, is entirely disabled in half an hour. 
She is sinking fast, but with her colors 
still proudly flying at her mast-head. 
Nothing now, to all appearances, can 
save the finest ships of the American 
Navy from speedy destruction. Wash- 
ington itself is at the mercy of the Reb- 
els, and much else of the last importance 
is trembling in the balance. But, most 
miraculously, a new monster has sud- 
denly appeared upon the scene. It pre- 
sents the appearance of nothing so much 
as a floating cheese-box. It has neither 
bulwarks nor broadsides. A single tur- 
ret rises up amidships, armed with a 
single gun of great power. Ericsson’s 
Monitor makes for the Rebel nonde- 
script. Her shots tell against it. Its 
armor is pierced, and it has to retire to 
a place of security to refit. The Afon- 


itor was not in the least injured in the 
conflict. 

Here, then, was a most curious and 
pregnant fact for mankind to ponder 
over. It was demonstrated, in a practi- 
cal manner, that ships could be built 
which would withstand the discharges of 
any ordnance then in use. If a finality 
has now been reached, war at sea has 
been reduced to the condition of the 
mail-clad knights of the Middle Ages. 
The one can not injure the other, except 
by main force. This cut, aimed at the 
head, glances from the burnished hel- 
met; this thrust is diverted by the close- 
ly wrought coat-of- mail. Nochance at 
all to wound him, except by a well-di- 
rected lunge at the joints of his armor; 
or perchance by an overwhelming two- 
handed blow, which shall cleave asunder 
both his*iron shell and him. And so it 
was thought to be with iron ships. Sure- 
ly naval warfare must come to an end, 
if ships can be built so strongly that no 
cannon can make an impression upon 
them. For a time, indeed, the opinion 
appeared to be general, that if something 
could not be done in the way of rams, 
war afloat, except for the purposes of 
defense, would be rendered impossible. 
Men-of-war, instead of delivering broad- 
sides, would have to mancuvre to drive 
“bow on;” and the one that should se- 
cure that advantage would be certain of 
achieving the victory. And now com- 
menced one of the most extraordinary 
contests between the powers of offense 
and defense which the world has ever 
witnessed. 

Upon the sides of this huge, black 
mass hundreds of artisans have been 
hammering and riveting for over a year. 
The iron plates, of which it is construct- 
ed, have been hoisted to their places 
like blocks of granite. The din has at 
length been brought to an end, and the 
Warrior slips along the ways to the 
element for which she has been design- 
ed, with sides of iron six and a half 
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inches thick. Surely the science of de- 
fense has, at length, triumphed over all 
difficulties. No cannon that was ever 
manufactured can make any impression 
upon this floating fortress. Nations have 
nothing to do now but to encase them- 
selves in six and a half inches of iron, 
to secure perpetual peace —at least, on 
the sea. There are some doubts and 
head-shakings about the sea-going qual- 
ities of the Warrior. Not byany means 
in the similitude of that “thing of life,” 
which has been for so long “walking the 
waters” in a perfectly serene manner, is 
that unwieldy iron hulk.. It does not re- 
quire nautical experience to form some 
idea as to how she would behave in a 
heavy gale. Could such a huge mass 
ever be constructed with such nicety— 
with such a perfect equalization of weight 
—as to obcy with fidelity every turn of 
a wheel moved by a single human arm? 
A short voyage in the Bay of Biscay was 
all that was necessary to establish the 
fact that this floating battery was not 
very well adapted for voyaging. Its 
powers of defense, however, could not 
be underrated. For harbor or coast de- 
fense, no ship had ever been set afloat 
equal to the Warrior. And the En- 
glish people at length thought that, by 
the new contrivance, they had been more 
than compensated for the destruction of 
those wooden fleets which have played 
such an important part in the history of 
the world. 

The main business of the British peo- 
ple, for ages, has been to sell their wares 
to all nations, with a margin of liberal 
profit. As a consequence, they had no 
interest in warlike inventions, except in 
so far as they could be made to insure 
their safety. There has been no desire, 
for a long time, among these commercial 
Islanders, to send armies to the Conti- 
nent to fight about questions in which 
they have but a very dim interest; nor 
yet to contribute money, or hire others 
to fight about the Pragmatic Sanction, 
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the Spanish Succession, or other mat- 


ters of no real concern to them. The 
Warrior, therefore, with its iron sides 
six and a half inches thick, was hailed 
as a guarantee that the profitable busi- 
ness of “buying in the cheapest market, 
and selling in the dearest,” could be 
continued indefinitely. 

About this time, also, a glimmering 
idea began to prevail, that iron plates 
were destined to have a wider applica- 
tion than the sides of ships. What if 
we should make Warriors out of all our 
forts and outworks also; tack on iron 
plates to them, too; present iron, and 
nothing but iron, six and a half inches 
thick, to the assailant, whether he moves 
by sea or land? We believe that the 
Peace Societies everywhere began to ex- 
hibit, simultaneously, more than ordina- 
ry activity and animation. A golden age 
of peace and industry was evidently now 
attainable through portals ofiron. Noth- 
ing was now needed, by any nation anx- 
ious for peace, but to rivet itself up with 
iron six and a half inches thick. Balls 
rattling upon this armor would be as 
harmless as hail-stones upon a pane of 
glass. Let the evilly disposed and am- 
bitious howl and rage. Civilization is 
as unassailable as is the turtle from with- 
out. What would happen, to it if thrown 
upon its back, with its armor under it 
instead of in front of it, was a part of the 
problem which had not come up for con- 
sideration. 

But while these pleasing anticipations 
were occupying the time of the philan- 
thropic, experiments of another charac- 
ter were being conducted at other places. 
This old 68-pounder is not the ultimate 
development of cannon. The conditions 
of the explosion are iron and gunpowder. 
If we strengthen the one, may we not 
increase the other? Soon we begin to 
throw, with great precision and effect, 
by following out this principle, shot of 
100 pounds, 250 pounds, and 500 pounds. 
It is also discovered that if we give a 
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rotary motion to the missile by rifling 
the cannon, a greater range than ever 
can be attained. Gilmore, in the swamps 
off Charleston, is experimenting in one 
direction. He is flinging hollow shells 
now with ease six miles. The shells 
from his “swamp angels” are dropping 
and exploding on the water front of the 
beleaguered Rebel city. What is the 
practical value of iron-plated forts now? 
Shells can be hurled over them at an 
immense distance. Whowill waste pow- 
der, then, in hammering away at their 
impregnable faces? The property which 
it will answer our purpose to destroy lies 
inside, as also do the people whom we 
propose to subjugate. Rather bad this 
for the golden age of peace and industry, 
attainable through iron portals. 

Nor is this all. An experimental can- 
nonade has been going on at Shoebury- 
ness for a long time past. We are 
smashing many things to pieces, here- 
tofore regarded as impenetrable. Two 
inches, three inches, and four inches and 
a half of iron plate have been forced to 
give way before the projectiles which we 
are hurling. If we go on increasing in 
power at this rate, it is hard to tell what 
can offer an effective resistance. The 
American monitors are already brought 
under subjection. Power enough here 
to batter their turrets in with ease. 
There now goes an iron section of the 
Warrior itself, crushed like an egg- 
shell. 

The world, anxiously looking on for 
the purpose of ascertaining what was 
hourly being done toward the perfection 
of the art of slaughter, found at this time 
that it would be necessary for it to take 
an entirely new departure. The idea 
that the science of defense had been so 
far advanced that there was but little 
chance for the aggressor, which only a 
short time ago appeared to have been 
firmly and thoroughly established, has 
to be abandoned with what speed is pos- 
sible. The converse proposition appears 


to be true now. Nothing of a formal 
and rigid character can be constructed, 
either on land or sea, which can with- 
stand the projectiles which it is possible 
now to discharge. One nation at least 
— England — under the influence of this 
idea, stopped all work upon her fortifica- 
tions. A useless waste of money to 
erect fortresses, and salients, and cur- 
tains. A half-hour’s assault by modern 
artillery is all that would be necessary 
to bring down the strongest work about 
the ears of its defenders. Nothing at 
all can now be done to resist the invader 
but breastworks of sand or earth; and 
these can be thrown up at the shortest 
warning. And so the contest raged, 
with varying success, until the following 
results, stated in general terms, have 
been reached: ships are being construct- 
ed, which carry an iron armor 12% inches 
thick; cannons have been cast, which 
throw solid shot 1,000 pounds in weight, 
and a general range of six miles for hol- 
low shells has been attained. It is not 
safe to conclude, by any means, either, 
that the end has been reached. The 
powers of offense and defense on land 
appear to be of indefinite expansion. 
On the sea, however, the powers of de- 
fense are at least limited. There is a 
weight of iron in armor beyond which it 
will not be prudent to go. There is a 
point at which the ship will become un- 
manageable —will be useless, either for 
offense or defense—and will founder mis- 
erably. 

In the condition in which things now 
stand, the future of naval warfare is not 
very clear. No grand battle between 
armored ships on the high seas, of any 
value in determining the many questions 
involved, has yet been fought. We un- 
derstand very well that when a hole was 
made in the side of the old-fashioned, 
wooden man-of-war by the enemy, there 
were always planks at hand, and an ex- 
perienced carpenter to repair the dam- 
age. But what is to be done with this 
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armored vessel, when its sides are crush- 
ed or broken in during a naval engage- 
ment? There can be no appliance on 
board by which the damage done can 
even be temporarily repaired. There 
can be no furnace, at which the dislo- 
cated armor can be straightened out or 
a new plate prepared. Even if there 
were, so much time would be occupied 
in the operation that it would be useless 
to uadertake it. There is nothing, ap- 
parently, for the damaged armored ship 
but to draw out of the battle, and make 
for home and a navy-yard with all speed. 
One well-directed shot smashing a single 
plate, and starting rivets and bolts every- 
where in its vicinity, would be sufficient 
to reduce her to the necessity of retir- 
ing or hoisting the white flag. 

On the whole, therefore, after all this 
hammering, we would seem to have re- 
turned to the point from which we start- 
ed. Of the great value of heavily armor- 
ed ships for the defense of harbors and 
coasts, there can be no question. The 
iron-clad, for repelling attack in its own 
port, is the most formidable engine that 
has yet been invented. There, it can 
be managed with ease. And if injury 
should be inflicted, the navy-yard and 
machine-shop are not far off. An iron- 
clad away from its base is at a great dis- 
advantage, compared to the iron-clad 
defending its own position. It has, for 
one thing, no place to which, in the event 
of being disabled, it can retire. The op- 
erations of the French fleet during the 
late war show how weak, for purposes 
of offense, the best- equipped iron ships 
are. Though the Prussian coast was 
comparatively defenseless, not even a 
serious attempt was made upon it. The 
putting out of the lights, and the remo- 
val of the buoys, were considered to be 
enough to defeat whatever purposes it 
had in view. No chance at all for the 
most powerful armored ships lying offand 
wn a bold coast, able alone to find out 
their position by the lead and line. If 
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the menaced shore would only be chiv- 
alrous enough to keep its lights burning, 
and leave its buoys in their places, there 
might be a chance to do something, if 
it were only at “long taw,” but not much 
more than that; for there is no meth- 
od of getting over the torpedo defense. 
Hanging suspended in lines at the mouth 
of every harbor, the whole series can be 
exploded by means of electricity the 
moment the attacking ship approaches. 
Destruction, terrible and sudden, from 
the abyss, overwhelms the invader. In 
this furious boiling of the waters beneath, 
the iron keel is wrenched, and plates and 
bolts are started. In the artificial mae?- 
strom, the most powerful of iron ships 
may be swallowed up. 

It would therefore seem, no matter 
what may be the shape that naval war- 
fare may ultimately take, that the powers 
of naval defense have been greatly aug- 
mented. It is not easy to see how this 
condition can be disturbed by any in- 
ventions that may yet be made. It is 
fortunate, perhaps, for the cause of civil 
liberty, that such is the fact. The in- 
vulnerability of coast lines is more inti- 
mately connected with free government 
than might, at the first blush, be con- 
ceded. The English-speaking peoples 
of the world make more progress than 
any other nations in civil liberty. It 
can not, be held that their advancement 
in this particular is attributable to any: 
special adaptation or national trait, es- 
pecially when the fact is taken into con- 
sideration that the sources from which 
they have sprung have, in the matter of 
government, remained stationary. We 
shall have to look, therefore, to the cir- 
cumstances by which they are surround- 
ed for the cause of the progress they have 
made, and not to themselves. The three 
great English-speaking communities are 
Great Britain, the United States, and 
Australia. The peculiarity of the par- 
ent country, is, that being composed of 
a group of islands, it is clearly separated 
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from all other nations. The same is 
measurably true of the United States, 
and absolutely true of Australia; for 
while we have Canada on one side of 
us and Mexico on the other, we domi- 
nate the continent so completely as to 
be practically without any neighbors at 
all. Civil liberty is a plant of such del- 
icate growth, that it will wither and die 
if there are camps anywhere in its vicin- 
ity. Who believes, for a moment, that 
a republic could be long maintained in 
the United States, if our neighbor was 
the strong military monarchy of Prus- 
sia? On one side of this imaginary line 
every male is a soldier, and this mass 
moves by the will of one man; while on 
the other, every citizen does pretty much 
as he pleases. That is to say, one na- 
tion is always prepared, armed from head 
to foot, and aggressive, because it is ful- 
ly aware that it is prepared; while the 
other—that is to say, the republic—is 
thinking of almost every thing in the 
world but war. It is true that military 
science might be made as rigid and un- 
bending in the republic as in the adjoin- 
ing military monarchy; but that would 
be only paving the way to assimilation. 
If the United States had Prussia for a 
neighbor, it would either have to be- 
come Prussianized in self-defense, or 
be trampled under foot. Hence, we say 
that civil liberty owes its growth among 
English-speaking peoples mainly to the 
fact that they have been isolated from 
the rest of the world by a treacherous 
element, which the ingenuity of man has 
not yet been able to render perfectly safe 
and reliable. It would be an evil day 
to mankind when the seas shouid be 
bridged over. Then there would come 
tramping in upon us those grim battal- 
ions, before which no extemporized ar- 
mies can fora moment stand. England 
first, and America afterward, would have 
to give up the grand experiment as to 
the ability of man to govern himself, in 
which they are now engaged. There 


would be then for us a rigid military 
service, which claims a portion of the 
time of the citizen, from youth to old 
age. There would be constant drillings 
and maneuverings. Gradually the idea 
would become general, that war is the 
main business of mankind, and that in- 
dustry is only of value, in that it furnish- 
es the means for the prosecution of 
human slaughter. Let us be thankful, 
then, that at least upon one line of war- 
like invention, results have been reach- 
ed which are not calculated to militate 
against human freedom. .The iron walls 
of England are much more stanch and 
reliable than the wooden walls of the 
olden time. Invasion by sea seems to 
be growing more and more difficult, if 
not impossible, with ordinary prepara- 
tion. 

The increase in the range of project- 
iles, brought about by the adoption of 
iron armor for ships, has, in like man- 
ner, not been without its effect on land. 
It would seem that the powers of defense 
have been more thoroughly improved 
there than on the sea. The Franco- 
German war, on the face of it, would 
seem to exhibit an advantage for the 
assailant. The invader was victorious 
in nearly all his battles. Striking first, 
he always won the day. Every place to 
which he laid siege was compelled to 
surrender. Nor Metz, nor Paris, could 
withstand him. It is not proposed, in 
this article, to touch upon any portion 
of this large subject other than that 
which relates to the defense of strong 
places. The great fact which we have 
to consider in this connection, is, of 
course, the increased range of project- 
iles. The recognized method of redu- 
cing a place, under the old system, was, 
to commence a parallel, which is noth- 
ing more than a trench, sufficiently deep 
to cover a man standing up just within 
range of the guns of the fortress to be 
taken. To escape the effect of its fire, 
this work is generally commenced at 
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night. The first parallel having been 
constructed, a zigzag passage is dug out 
of it, in the direction of the fortress. A 
certain point having been reached, -the 
second parallel is opened. From that 
again a zigzag advance is made until the 
place for the third parallel is gained. 
The third parallel is always close up to 
the work to be breached. Here, then, 
commences that underground contest, 
which probably constitutes the most 
dreadful and awe-inspiring aspect of 
war: namely, burrowing down in the 
earth, for the purpose of circumventing 
each other, if possible, with the certain- 
ty that the side which shall make the 
most accurate calculation as to the exact 
position of its antagonists will be able 
to biow up them and their works. But 
with the increase in the range and pow- 
er of projectiles, it is not possible that a 
trench could now be opened nearer to 
the work to be reduced than two thou- 
sand yards. That would leave an amount 
of ground to be gotten over, by parallels 
and zigzag advances, that, even taking 
into account the enormous strength of 
modern armies, would be sufficient: to 
render a siege a work of years. The 
distance, under the old conditions of war, 
was generally only two or three hundred 
yards. 

Inthe Franco-German war, Strasbourg 
is the only important fortress to which 
siege was laid according to the old style. 
There we find parallels, zigzags, mining, 
and the final breach. But Strasbourg 
was fortified entirely upon the old plan. 
It had no outlying and detached forts — 
nothing but an excezzZe, with its salients, 
curtains, glacis, and ditches, a /a Vauban. 
Further, and more important still, it was 
not supplied with artillery of the latest 
pattern. So we have here a regular old- 
fashioned leaguer, with all its incidents, 
ending when the breach was finally made. 
But at Metz and Paris we have a totally 
different state of facts to consider. No 
attempt even was made by the Prussians 
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to proceed against these places according 
to the old methods. They would have 
had to open their parallels at such an 
immense distance that they would not 
have advanced half-way up to the pres- 
ent date, though using every possible 
diligence, and meeting with no serious 
or disheartening reverses. There were, 
also, the detached forts, to still further 
complicate the “situation.” Against 
them the trenches would first have to 
be opened, at an enormous distance; 
and after them, against the exceinte it- 
self. More digging, evidently, would 
have been required here than any army 
has ever attempted. If there is to be 
no change in the style of operations, the 
siege-tools of an army will hereafter form 
the largest and bulkiest material neces- 
sary for the operations of an invading 
host. 

In the case, therefore, of the two cit- 
ies under consideration, the Germans 
contented themselves with merely estab- 
lishing a strong military cordon, relying 
upon famine alone to do their work. 
They had an ally on the inside of the be- 
leaguered cities, who was bound to give 
them the victory without much serious 
effort. Hunger and the Fatherland form- 
ed.a junction, and the chief cities of 
France had to succumb. It should be 
stated, however, that the Germans did 
succeed in raining down shells over a 
large and important section of Paris. 
This was owing to the fact, that ona 
certain portion of the periphery of de- 
fense the forts were constructed so near 
the exceinte that a range was gained, by 
which the city was reached. At the time 
these forts were built, no idea was enter- 
tained of the extraordinary increase in 
the range and power of projectiles that 
was so soon to be achieved. Indeed, it 
is not apparent how a city defended by 
detached forts, at a sufficient distance to 
prevent bombardment, well supplied with 
provisions, and completely garrisoned, 
can be reduced, in the new conditions 
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under which war is now carried on. Ev- 
ery detached fort can be made to repre- 
sent a defensive power of fifty thbusand 
men. Between these forts, the garrison 
is drawn up and intrenched. How a 
passage could be forced, under the mur- 
derous cross-fire of the forts and the di- 
rect discharges of the intrenched garri- 
son, is not comprehensible, except in the 
case of panic, acknowledged inferiority, 
or downright and abject cowardice. Nor 
is it easy to see how these conditions 
can be changed by any inventions that 
may hereafter be made. If the range 
of projectiles should still be extended, 
there is nothing to be done but to push 
out still further the detached forts and 
lines of intrenchment. This enlarge- 
ment of the circle of defense would not, 
in any manner, lessen the powers of 
resistance, for by a judicious system of 
internal railroads—a circular road, as 
well as roads radiating from the centre— 
concentration at any given point, upon 
the shortest possible notice, could be ef- 
fected to any desired extent, and with 
mathematical precision and certainty. 

All these changes have been brought 
about by the man, who, with scientific 
inspiration, first conceived the idea of 
doing something toward reducing to an 
equality, in the powers of resistance, the 
wooden sides of the Allied fleet and the 
stone bastions of Odessa. Hammering 
away there upon the side of that man-of- 
war —drilling holes and adjusting plates 
—he is initiating a struggle between the 
powers of offense and defense which will 
produce a revolution in warfare. He is to 
us a dim and purely supposititious figure. 
The world has not yet discovered his 
name. The late Emperor of the French 
claimed some respect at the hands of 
mankind, from the fact that he was the 
first individual in authority to appreciate 
the value of the suggestion. 

There is no question, however, but that 
Ericsson was the first to launch an iron 
man-of-war. The Afonitor of Hampton 
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Roads was the first ship of modern na- 
vies. Looking back at what has since 
been achieved in the building of iron 
men-of-war, it must be admitted that the 
turret-ship embraces more elements of 
power and efficiency than any other class 
since launched. The strength of the tur- 
ret can be increased almost indefinitely, 
while the hull is so constructed as to 
present no surface tp the enemy. There 
was a claimant for the honor of the dis- 
covery of the turret-ship in the person 
of the late Captain Cowper Coles, of the 
British Navy. For along time he had 
filled the world with dismal wailings 
about the priority of his discovery; and 
more recently, in regard to the restric- 
tions placed upon .him by the English 
Admiralty. He complained that he was 
hampered in the full development of his 
creative genius; stopped here by an un- 
imaginative Board of Naval Construc- 
tion; restrained there by some other 
branch of authority, so that it was im- 
possible for him to carry out his own 
ideas. But the fierce Atlantic waves 
have long since closed over him and his 
wailings. In an evil hour for himself, 
he was allowed to have his own way. 
The Captain was the result of his la- 
bors, and the ship went down in a gale 
of wind, carrying with her into the abyss 
nearly all on board, including loud-com- 
plaining Captain Cowper Coles. 

Prussia has given the world the ram- 
rod, flying-artillery, and the needle-gun— 
all inventions intended to increase the 
efficiency of gunpowder in the destruc- 
tion of human beings. The introduc- 
tion, however, of iron-plating for ships 
may be regarded as a reaction against it. 
If it has brought out, in bolder relief, 
the immense powers of that explosive 
agent, it has demonstrated that defense 
is progressing rapidly, with every chance 
in favor of its carrying off the palm. It 
is clearly evident that the greater the 
range, the less destructive must war be- 
come. More men fell in battle, relative- 
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ly, from the old smooth-bore musket, versal Peace Society, to make any im- 
with a range of a few hundred yards, pression on the world, would have to 
than from the Minié¢ rifle and the needle- take to the Prussian system of organi- 
gun. And it is only by this path that zation, and to Krupp guns, with alacrity 
the bloody struggles which are so repug- and determination. Science alone can 
nant to Christianity, and which Civiliza- accomplish what is desired in this re- 
tion deprecates so much, can be render- spect. It can so increase the powers 
ed unfrequent. Inthe present condition of defense, that there will be no chance 
of things it is not seen how war can be for the aggressor except by stratagem or 
terminated except by war. The Uni- surprise. 
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Come from the vale of grief, 
O, Pilgrim, I implore thee. Let me tell 
Ilow I have sought and found my full relief; 
For Nature loves us well. 


Look at thine own disgrace, 
O, foolish Pilgrim, fainting in thy soul ; 
Let but the sweet air breathe upon thy face, 
And it shall make thee whole. 


Bare thy close-shodden feet ; 
Put off thy raiment; naked, free, and glad, 
Walk with the shining angels Light and Heat, 
For thou art fitly clad. 


Bathe in the running tide ; 
O, seek it with a lover’s heart; for lo! 
Thou shalt arise from out it purified, 
And whiter than the snow. 


Pause in the orchard - path ; 
Pluck from the boughs the fruit’s untainted flesh; 
Eat freely, for a copious store it hath: 

Then live and love afresh. 


Seek thou the ocean’s flood, 
And, as the sun glows on the crystal brink, 
Seize thou the golden chalice of his blood, 
And thirsting, deeply drink. 


Through Nature art thou blessed : 
She clothes thee and she feeds thee, and she gives 
Drink to the lips that thirst, and perfect rest 

To every one that lives! 
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AN EPISODE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR, 


66 =UDWIG! what in the world is 
the matter with you? What 
makes you so silent and gloomy?” 
Ludwig Bausch was a German stu- 
dent, about nineteen years old, a native 
of Baden. Square-built, with heavy 
mustache, he was good-looking. Sev- 
eral scars in his handsome face showed 
that, with all his doxzhomZe, he was of the 
“fighting” sort. I made his acquaint- 


ance in the college- room, and, though 
by several years his junior, my “Ger- 
manizing”’ disposition predisposed him 
in my favor; and he introduced me to 
his uncle, a grim Commander of the 


Cuirassiers. With him he dwelt in 
modest apartments; and it was while 
smoking his long pipe before the glim- 
mering fire, that I thus unceremoniously 
addressed him. His gloomy mood had 
long puzzled me; and that evening curi- 
osity got the better of discretion, and I 
tried by my abrupt question to solve the 
riddle. 

He knocked out his pipe, looked with 
a sad smile at me, and said, after a long 
while: 

“Leno, thou art edz guter Bursche. 
I have confidence in thee; I shall tell 
thee. Thou knowest, I am from Baden, 
that land of paradise, which borders on 
the Rhine—the frete deutsche Rhein — 
and locks with astonishment at the neigh- 
boring Elsass, whose inhabitants speak 
German, are German by descent, and 
yet seem to flush with French excite- 
ment. My parents live at Lichtenau. 
A year ago I went to Bonn, to study the 
science of mining, which with us, thou 
knowest, is a peculiar branch. Though 
very young, I had formed a strong at- 


tachment to Fraulein Von Alden. Of 
noble birth, she could not help loving 
me {and Ludwig smiled while saying 
this]. Bertha had given me her faith 
before I left, and our letters were many. 
But a friend of mine —too zealous, per- 
haps, in my behalf—wrote to me about 
a French Captain of Dragoons, who, on 
a fortnight’s furlough, visited my family, 
and seemed deeply interested in Bertha. 
I became restless, and as soon as the 
University vacation began, I was on my 
way home. I found Bertha as cheerful 
and devoted as ever; but on the second 
day after my arrival, Captain Saverne 
was announced. He was a very hand- 
some man, speaking French and German 
with equal purity, and joining to our Ger- 
man freedom of manners that French 
urbanity and politeness, which I do not 
exactly possess, my dear Leno.” 

He smiled, and I could not help doing 
the same; for Ludwig was not over-po- 
lite, and his manner was somewhat ab- 
rupt, and what the French call drusgue. 

“Well,” continued Ludwig, after a 
pause, “Bertha seemed very delighted 
to see him, talked French and German, 
and altogether I was cast in the shade 
that evening. There was a superiority 
in Saverne, which I felt, but could not 
explain; and, Leno, I Aafed him. 

“*T passed a miserable night. Early in 
the morning I was up, and strolled out of 
town, to divert my mind. Whom should 
I meet but Captain Saverne, on his way 
to Colmar, where he was garrisoned! 

“<*Eh, donjour/’ he said; ‘we hope 
to sce you soon again.’ 

“*Der Teufel hohle dich!’ \ cried, in 
a rage. 
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“*What do you say, my good sir?’ 
asked Saverne. 

“TI repeated my words. 
and asked what it meant. 

“¢Just what it says,’ I answered. 

“¢Young gentleman,’ said he, ‘if you 
were not so very young, I should like 
another explanation.’ 

“My blood was fully up. I threw my 
glove in his face, and said, ‘Take that, 
French puppy!’ 

“Saverne stood a moment, silent. 
Then he said, deliberately, ‘At ten 
o’clock, at the Lindenbusch, with pis- 
tols.’ 

“¢T shall be there!’ cried I, with rage. 

“And I wasthere. Our seconds meas- 
ured the space. Ten yards. The com- 
mand was given. The pistols flashed. 
Saverne fell. He was shot through the 
breast; to all appearance, dying.” 

Ludwig paused. The remembrance 
of the murderous scene affected him. 
After awhile he continued: 

“T had murdered a man. I had to 
flee the law. I came to Leyden. The 
face of the dying man, who never injur- 
ed me, whom I had grossly injured, was 
always before me. Letter upon letter 
came from Bertha, full of love and an- 
guish at the dreadful suspense in which 
she was held. For Saverne seems to 
linger. The wound to all appearance is 
mortal. Through skillful management 
he may recover, yet there is but very 
little hope. 

“Dost thou now understand my sad- 
ness?” asked Ludwig, extending his 
strong and sinewy arm to me. 

I was very young then, and a duel for 
love’s sake seemed the right thing to 
me. Yet, this one had such an abrupt 
appearance, that my friend Ludwig ap- 
peared little less than a regular homi- 
cide, not to say a murderer. 

A month passed, and I respected my 
friend’s gloomy sadness. I pitied him. 
I knew that, if Saverne died, as seemed 
more than probable, he would be an ex- 


He paled, 
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ile from his country forever. So I nev- 
er mentioned the sad affair, never asked 
after tidings. But one afternvon, at col- 
lege, he was bright and cheerful. He 
answered the old Professor’s questions 
with alacrity. His movements, gener- 
ally slow, were quick and lively. The 
hour passed, we left for his room, and 
on the road he took my arm, pressed it, 
and said, in a voice which I seem yet to 
hear, “ Thank God, he is safe ; he is pro- 


nounced safe.” That evening we had a 


glass of punch, and drank the health of 
“Captain Saverne” and “ Bertha.” 
Ludwig did not stay long after that in 
Leyden. He left for Germany. I heard 
of his subsequent marriage with Frau- 
lein Bertha; and then, like many others, 
Ludwig was forgotten in the turmoil of 


busy life. 

After a lapse of twenty years, I trav- 
eled through Germany. I took my way 
from Frankfort through Baden; and 
hearing the name of Lichtenau, I re- 
membered Ludwig, Ludwig Bausch, the 
trusty German student, the wild, but 
good -natured duelist. 

I went to Lichtenau, and inquired. 
Yes! old Ammann Bausch was dead, 
but his son Ludwig, Inspector of the 
Mines in the Rhein Kreis, lived near 
Carlsruhe. As I traveled ex ‘souriste, I 
went there, and found my old fellow-stu- 
dent Ludwig developed into a good-sized 
Hausvater, as abrupt and blunt as ever, 
but happy and cheerful. His Bertha re- 
ceived me kindly, and introduced to me 
her two children: Franz, a handsome 
boy of eight, with some of the father’s 
pugnacious features, blended with Ber- 
tha’s luminous blue eyes; and Victo- 
rine, a sweet and pensive-looking girl of 
four. The child looked at me with such 
thoughtful eye, that I, a bachelor of over 
thirty, could not help noticing her; and 
taking her up, I put her on my knees, 
and in my native tongue I said, with 
true bachelor’s child’s love, “ Chére fe- 
tite/” 
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The child’s eyes brightened, as chil- 
dren’s eyes alone can brighten. Putting 
up her little arms, she said, “ Pafa/ tu 
es papa?” 

I was somewhat amazed to hear my- 
self thus “fathered” by the little one, 
and as Bertha smilingly approached, 
and, tenderly taking the child from my 
hands, said, in a soothing way, “Von, 
petite, papa bien loin!” 1 was, and 
might have looked, very puzzled. 

“No wonder,” said Bertha, laughing, 
“that you are rather astonished to hear 
one of our children talk French, and ask- 
ing after her father. Ill tell you. A 
few years after Ludwig and I were mar- 
ried, when Franz began to be quite a 
boy, we heard of the death of Colonel 
Saverne’s wife, then garrisoned in Strass- 
burg. Ludwig had always been on very 


intimate terms with Saverne, and, I ver- 
ily believe, would have given his life for 
him, whose life he once, in youthful an- 
ger and jealousy, endangered. 


He im- 
mediately went to Strassburg, and re- 
turned with Saverne and his poor, dear, 
little Victorine, just four years old. A 
month the bereaved father stayed with 
us, then returned to his post, but, at our 
urgent request, left us Victorine. She 
would be as our own child; we would 
take care of her, and, from time to time, 
he would come and see her. This was 
six months ago. The child we consider 
as our own, and Franz loves her as a lit- 
tle sister. But the little one has not for- 
gotten her mother’s tongue, nor her fa- 
ther’s image. Your French has recalled 
it to her, though you don’t look like him 
[she added, smiling wickedly]. Now 
you know all about Victorine, our dar- 
ling little girl.” 

And then she began to hug and pat 
the little thing, till she was actually 
asleep in her kind foster-mother’s arms. 

I stayed a couple of days with Lud- 
wig, then went on my way; and Ludwig 
and Bertha, and Victorine and Franz, 
became things of the past, while I was 
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roving to America, and at last struggling 
in far-off California. 

There I became an “old man.” Age 
is too often apt to count “back” more 
than “forward.” Age sometimes be- 
comes “sentimental.” Age recalls the 
happy, hearty days of youth with some- 
thing like “regret.” Age makes very 
few friends, but turns with singular te- 
nacity to the friends of youth. And so 
I began to write letter upon Ietter to my 
old “Continental” friends. Many were 
“gone ;” many answered my “exile’s” 
greeting from the far Pacific. Among 
them was Ludwig, the pugnacious stu- 
dent of Bonn, the pondcrous //ausvater 
near Carlsruhe. His letter was written 
a few days after the outbreak of the 
Franco-German War. I'll translate it 
for my readers, though I can not render 
its thorough German spirit: 

“CARLSRUIIE, Ag. 10, 1370— Leno, 
thou art ez guter Bursche. 1 have not 
forgotten thee. Don’t complain. Thou 
art happy, being so far away. Thy sons 
need not go to the slaughter-house. .. . 
Ah! Leno, dost thou remember Franz, 
that bright boy? I never had another. 
He is nowa man of sterling worth. He 
took my place as Inspector... . And 
thou remembcrest Victorine, the little 
one of Saverne? She is now our only 
comfort. For de is gone. Gone to the 
war. Ah! Leno, thou art a happy man 
in thy far-off California! Only think: 
Victorine, the daughter of Saverne, now 
General Saverne, was betrothed to my 
Their marriage was to take 
place toward Christmas. And _ then 
comes the thunder of war. ‘Fatherland 
above all’ is the cry all over the coun- 
try. Franz went; and being of a dash- 
ing, somewhat reckless temper, he ask- 
ed to enter the Uhljans, where he was 
appointed an officer, as his anterior ser- 
vices gave him a right to be 

I don’t give the whole of the letter, 
detailing the scrrow and anguish of 
Victorine, whose father commanded a 


Franz. 
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division of the French army. But I as- 
sure you, if the letter gave me pleasure 
in one sense, it caused me no little anx- 
iety for my old friend Ludwig, and the 
manly Franz and sweet Victorine, as I 
remembered them. 

I immediately wrote an answer to my 
old friend, but before it could reach him, 
I received another letter, of which I 
translate the following: 

“CARLSRUHE, Aug. 24, 1870—I hope 
thou hast received my letter of the roth. 
I know thy old heart and thy German 
sympathy, and... . well, to be short, 
I ike to write to thee. The day before 


yesterday we received, at last, tidings 


from Franz. And what tidings! Tru- 
ly, the ways of Providence are strange! 
As Franz’ letter is lengthy, I will give 
thee what thou callest, I believe, a 7¢- 
sumé, as rauch as possible in his own 
words. 

“When Franz arrived at his Division 
of the Baden Corps, he was sent to Kehl, 
to keep a watch on the French garrison 
of Strassburg. The battles of Bitche 
and Sarreguemines had been fought, and 
our young men were anxious to clo some- 
thing else than watching. Said Franz, 
one morning, to three of his fellow-offi- 
cers, ‘Suppose we make a dash over the 
river, scour the country around Strass- 
burg, and get some information?’ The 
plan was enthusiastically received, orders 
asked from the commanding officer, and 
off went the four young fellows, who 
crossed the Rhine in a boat, swimming 
their horses, mounted them, and began 
their scouring expedition. 

“On they went, through by-ways and 
side-roads, astonishing the peasantry, 
frightening many, and getting much of 
the information they wanted. Night 
came, and they concluded to stay over, 
to ask or take hospitality in the first 
farm-house they met with, and return in 
the early morning. They got reasonable 
quarters, but the farmer, an obstinate 
Elsass peasant, talking bad German and 
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worse French, played them a trick; at 
least, so Franz believes. They were just 
at breakfast, at early morning dawn, 
when one of them, at watch as was their 
custom, ran in, and cricd, ‘Frenchmen 
in view !’—in the meantime jumping his 
horse, and galloping off. Franz and his 
two companions were just in the saddle, 
when a French squadron of Hussars 
rode up; their commander cried out, 
‘Rendes vous!’ Uhlan fashion, they 
were not ashamed to flee when before 
superior numbers, and off they dashed, 
when a discharge of carbines killed one 
of them, and wounded the horse of 
Franz, who fell, and was soon made a 
prisoner. 

“The commander, who wore a Gen- 
eral’s uniform, looked sternly at Franz, 
when he stood before him. ‘Thy name?’ 
‘Franz Bausch,’ said he, smiling, not- 
withstanding his anger at being captur- 
ed; for he had recognized Saverne. 

“The General at once came up to him, 
embraced him, almost hugged him, to 
the astonishment of his Hussars. 

*¢ And how is Victorine?’ he asked, 
when he got over his first emotion. 

‘Ah! that war!’ 
‘Voyous, Franz,’ 


“Franz told him all. 
exclaimed Saverne. 
he continued, after a moment's thought, 
‘I don’t want to keep thee a prisoner. 
Only give me thy parole a’honneur that 
thou wilt no more fight against us. Now 
come, woz garcon, give me thy hand, 
and go and tell Victorine her poor father 
is well.’ 

“*T can not, General,’ said Franz; 
‘and I am sure you would not do it in 
my case.’ 

“<«True enough, 


ing him to his heart; ‘so remain my 
’ 


’? said Saverne, press- 


prisoner until thou becomest my . . 

“ He turned suddenly, ordered a horse 
for Franz, and the squadron rode away. 
The General’s encampment was not far 
off. 
guard of the retreating French army, 
and actually in retreat, the summons of 


Though in command of the rear- 
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the Elsass peasant had been too much 
for him. With native impetuosity he 
had wanted to punish that ‘impudent’ 
bravado of a few Uhlan officers ; but as 
soon as he returned, the camp was brok- 
en up, the retreat was ordered, so much 
the more as several scouts had reported 
the near approach of the German van- 
guard. That day they marched some 
twenty-five miles, until the already ex- 
hausted troops gave up, and, scarcely 
building camp-fires, lay down to rest. 

“The Baden soldiers, fresh from home, 
and with no disaster to brood over, march- 
ed on, camped not many miles from the 
French, and early at day-break came 
upon them in full force. 

“Drums and bugles sounded in the 
French camp. It was too late. For 
once the brave General was outwitted. 
With raging fury he struck around him, 
surrounded by a host of Baden soldiers, 
who, seeing he was a General, were spar- 
ing with their bullets, but threatening 
with the bayonet. 

“*Surrender!’ they cried. But he 
spurred his charger, trying to break 
through, and crying, ‘A das, canaille !” 
he cut and struck, until one of the Baden 
men lifted his gun, and took deliberate 
aim. 

“The bullet whistled, and struck him 
in the right breast, near the shoulder. 
His sword fell, and Franz, rushing up 
to him, came just in time to receive him 
inhisarms. ‘Aletn vater, mein vater /’ 
cried le. The brave Germans stood in 
amazement. An Uhlan officer claiming 
the French General as his father! Franz, 
with their help, carried him to the tent, 
and in no long time the veteran warrior 
was, half conscious, on a stretcher, while 
the German doctor bandaged him, and 
gave directions for his safe transporta- 
tion. 

“A few words from Franz had put 
Doctor Brunn on the right track. He 
talked awhile with the German General ; 
and Saverne was carried to an ambu- 
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lance, with express orders that Franz 
should attend him until he reached Carls- 
ruhe. 

“So they are on their way, my Burs- 
che; we expect them in a few days. 
Franz writes that the wound is danger- 
ous—but come on! a wound in the 
shoulder, or near it, can not be so bad. 
You have seen my zardex in that neigh- 
borhood”—he meant some of the nine- 
teen scars, which I once counted on 
him, of wounds received in duels —“ we 
will see Saverne all right, and Franz, 
too.” 

This letter left me in anxious expecta- 
tion. Dayafter day I perused the papers, 
and devoured the accounts of French 
disasters and German victories. Day 
after day I looked out for tidings from 
my old friend, until at last the foreign 
post-stamp sent a thrill through my 
heart, and I read as follows: 

“ CARLSRUHE, 24th Sept., 1870—Hur- 
rah fiir Deutschland! my old friend ; 
but, while I write, I am sadder than 
ever. Thou art good and kind to take 
such interest in us, and the least I can 
do is to tell thee all. Where shall I be- 
gin? Yes, I remember; I wrote thee 
we expected Saverne, badly wounded, 
attended by Franz, a rescued prisoner 
of war, and for the time on furlough. 

“It was the 1st of September when in 
the evening the ambulance stopped be- 
fore our door, and we all rushed out. 

“There he lay, my brave Saverne, 
tired and weary by the long journey. 
He could not stir his right hand, but 
with his left he pressed me as of old, 
while Victorine lay sobbing on his face, 
kissing him and hugging him, till the 
assistant-surgeon interfered. He was 
carried into our ‘gast zimmer? Thou 
knowest it, Leno; hast slept in it. It 
looks out on our garden. 

“That night Franz remained with him. 
In the morning, early, Victorine and my- 
self asked admission. O, Leno, how al- 
tered he looked! ‘Pauvre France!’ he 
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said, sadly, ‘pauvre France! 1 have 
done my duty! Paxuvre France!’ The 
surgeon came in. Weeping Victorine 
was removed, and O, Leno! 
the bandage taken off, and the scar of 
the bullet-wound which I inflicted, many 
years ago, I trembled all over! 
Thou knowest me. I am rather rough ; 
but that scar pained me more than the 
which looked bad enough. I 
‘Not for 
softly. 


of? 


when I saw 


how 


wound, 
think I had tears in my eyes. 
but for France!’ he said, 


»/? 


me, 
‘Pauvre France: 

“The wound was dressed; but there 
was strong inflammation, and the sur- 
geon looked grave. When he left, I 
him. ‘Mortification coming, I 
said he; ‘amputation would not 


asked 
fear,’ 
help.’ 

“Three days passed in anxious ex- 
pectation. Saverne spoke seldom. When 
Franz and Victorine stood near his bed- 
side, he used to stretch out his left hand 
and grasp theirs, without saying a word. 
His weather - beaten, 
made a sad contrast with the blooming, 
healthy appearance of the &inder, for 
he always called them ‘AZes enfants, 
When he saw tears in their eyes, he 
would say, ‘Not for me, but for pocr 
France! Pauvre France!’ 

“That same night the news came of 
Sedan. The surrender of Napoleon with 
a powerful army came like a flash of 
lightning upon us; and though we tried 
to keep all war news from our poor in- 
somehow or other he svew it. 
The effect was terrible. He sat up on 
his couch. His eyes beamed; with his 
left arm he beat his breast. ‘All is lost,’ 
he cried; ‘all, and honor too! O France! 
France!’ Then he sank back on his 
pillow, exhausted and faint. 

“We stood around his couch. Vic- 
torine, holding his now powerless hand, 
Franz stood behind, 


careworn features 


valid, 


knelt beside him; 
while Bertha prepared a soothing drink, 
and I exchanged a few words with the 


surgeon. ‘ Mortification has set in since 
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yesterday,’ he whispered; ‘there is no 
chance.’ 

“ * Verloren’ (‘lost’), he repeated, in 
a sharper whisper, thinking the French 
General did not understand German. 

“*Ves! perdu! perdu!’ said Saver- 
ne, in a hoarse voice, trying to rise; ‘all 
lost, honor and all!’ 

“Bertha came just in time with her 
soothing beverage. He took it, with a 
thankful smile, lay back, breathed hard, 
and soon seemed to slumber. 

‘Softer and softer became the breath- 
Now and then a smile passed over 
At last, we 
We became 
who 
but 


ing. 
his stern, expressive face. 
heard no breathing at all. 
alarmed, at the surgeon, 
came and felt his pulse. ‘Near, 
not yet,’ he said, stepping back. 
“We stood in suspense. We begart 
when Saverne’s 


looked 


to whisper our fears, 


eyes opened softly, and looking stead- 


fastly at Franz and Victorine, he said, 
‘Mes enfants, kneel down.’ 

“Both obeyed. Saverne opened his 
broad right hand, looking at Franz, who 
Then 

who 


put his own right in Saverne’s. 
the General looked at Victorine, 
not refrain from sobbing. 
said he. 


could 
“ ¢Thy hand, won enfant,’ 
“Victorine placed hers with that of 
For a few moments the General 
The stillness of death 
We heard noth- 


Franz. 
closed his eyes. 
reigned in that room. 
ing but the slow breathing of the inva- 
lid. After a few minutes, Saverne said, 
slowly, but distinctly: 

“¢*Q saving God, have mercy! 
Have mercy upon poor France; 
mercy upon victorious Germany! 
children. . Unite ‘them 
Let their union be a 

Pauvre France! 
? 


have 


Bless these 
in Thy love. 
good augury. 
pauvre France! 

“He spoke no more. 
breathingslower and slower, always hold- 
ing the hands of the betrothed, until at 
last a short and sharper sigh was the 
last, and his spirit had fled. 


He continued 
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“O, how we stood mourning around 
that bed of death! Victorine adored 
her father, whom she seldom saw, but 
devotedly loved; Franz always was deep- 
ly attached to him; and I, Leno—I, 
who once sought his life—had ever since 
felt for him the warmest friendship. 

“However, I shall not weary thee with 
the detail of the watching, the funeral, 
and the final departure of Franz, Whose 
furlough had ended, and who yesterday 
left for the army before Paris. Our 
hearts are sore, my Pursche, very sore. 
If God only spares Franz, and allows 
him to comfort poor, dear Victorine.” 

October, November, December pass- 
ed, and though I frequently wrote to my 
friend Bausch, I never received an an- 
swer. The war continued, and from 
Franz’ reckless disposition I began to 
fear the worst, whén toward the end of 
January I received the following: 

“CARLSRUHE, 274: Dec., 1870 — Lie- 
ber Freund! At last, at last! Thou 
hast waited long, and thy letters deserv- 
ed better; but in our anxiety we forgot 
all and every thing, except Franz, of 
whom we heard but very seldom. All 
sorts of tidings. Sometimes he was 
killed, sometimes a prisoner, sometimes 
missing. Until at last, having written 
to General Von Rohn, on whom I have 
some claim, I received positive intelli- 


[June, 


gence. And what happy news! Franz 
had by his daring, dashing courage gain- 
ed the confidence of his superiors, and 
been promoted to the rank of Colonel 
of the regular Dragoons. But ina sortie 
from Paris he had received a wound, not 
dangerous, but disabling him for some 
time. He was on his way home, having 
a furlough until better. ‘Let him return 
as soon as possible,’ added the General; 
‘we want such men as your Franz.’ 

“Well, my dear friend, on the 2oth of 
this month, he arrived, sound and healthy 
in body and spirits, though wearing his 
left arm in a sling. How glad were we, 
how glad was Victorine! 

“I must be short, for I have to pre- 
pare for Franz’ departure, who leaves 
for the army in two days. On Christ- 
mas-day the two were united. It was a 
solemn, affecting ceremony. A German 
soldier united to the daughter of a French 
General! Our good old Pastor gave a 
touching discourse, drawing tears from 
all those present, and they were many — 
Germans, and not a few French prison- 
ers on parole. O, Leno! may the two na- 
tions cease from bloody strife, and once 
more join hands in neighborly affection.” 

That is the last I heard from Ludwig. 
May his fervent wish be answered, and 
Franz return in safety to his beloved 
Victorine ! 
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N a previous number of this maga- 
I zine, we confined our remarks to the 
different whales of commerce, and the 
modes of capturing them on the coast 
of California. The chief supply, how- 
ever, of oil—the production of these 
immense marine animals—now comes 
from the North Pacific, the Okhotsk 
Sea, and the Arctic Ocean. The two 
species of cetaceans pursued by the 
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whalers in those frigid waters are the 
Right Whale (Balena Cullamach) and 
the Bowhead, or Great Polar Whale 
(Balena Mysticetus). 

At the present time, but few right 
whales are taken. Their chief haunts, 
in former years, were on the north-west 
coast of North America, in the southern 
part of Behring’s Sea, on the coast of 
Kamschatka, in the Japan Sea, about 
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the Kurile Islands, and in the south part 
of the Okhotsk Sea. The northern right 
whale is a distinct species from that of 
the Southern Ocean, being much lar- 
ger; moreover, it may be regarded as the 
largest of all the true da/enas. Their 
average length may be set down at sixty 
feet, the two sexes varying but little in 
size. The average yield of oil may be 
reckoned at 130 barrels; the yield of 
bone, 1,800 pounds; the average thick- 
ness of blubber — which is quite white — 
ten inches. 

The right whales are found singly or in 
pairs; at times, scattered about as far 
as the eye can reach from the mast- 
head. At the last of the season they 
are sometimes seen in large numbers, 
crowded together. These herds are call- 
ed “gams,” and are regarded by expe- 
rienced whalemen as an indication that 
“the whales will soon leave the ground.” 
The general habit of the animal is to 
spout seven to nine times at a “rising”. 
—that is, when on the top of the water 
—then, turning flukes (elevating them 
six or eight feet out of the water), it goes 
down, and remains twelve to fifteen min- 
utes. It is remarked, however, since 
they have been so generally pursued by 
whalemen, that their action in this re- 
spect has somewhat changed. When 
gallied * by the close approach of a boat, 
they have a trick of hollowing the back, 
which renders the fatty covering and 
flesh so extremely flexible that it pre- 
vents the harpoon from penetrating. 
Many whales have been “missed” with 
the harpoon, by darting at this portion 
of the body. Having been chased every 
successive season for years, these ani- 
mals have become very wild, and diffi- 
cult to get near, especially in calm weath- 
er. The manner of propelling the boat 
at such times is by paddling, and when 
there is a breeze, by sailing, if practica- 
ble; using the oars only when it is not 
possible to use sails or paddles. 


* A whalcr’s phrase for frightened. 
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Among right whalemen, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion about “going on to 
a whale,” * whether it is best to get out 
of or into its wake, to avoid “gallying” 
it; and as regards safety, some prefer 
to have a good breezx, then, setting all 
practicable sail, run over the animal to 
leeward, at the same time that the har- 
poon is thrown. The whale, after being 
struck, often runs to windward, thrash- 
ing its flukes in every direction, and after 
going some distance frequently stops, or 
“brings to” — “sweeping,” as it is said, 
from “eye to eye” —and at the same 
time making a terrific noise through its 
spout-holes, called bellowing. This 
sound is compared to that of a mam- 
moth bull, and adds much to the excite- 
ment in its chase and capture. Others 
will not stop until they are hamstrung, 
as it were, by “spading.” The “spad- 
ing” process is performed by hauling 
the boat near enough to cut the cords 
that connect the body and flukes, either 
on top or underneath, as the attitude of 
the fish may be: a large vein runs along 
the under-side of the “small” + termi- 
nating at the junction of the caudal fin, 
which, if cut, will give the animal its 
death-wound. The instrument used for 
cutting is called a boat-spade— which 
may be compared to a very wide, thin 
chisel, with a handle six or eight feet 
long. Sometimes the cords are so ef- 
fectually severed that the flukes become 
entirely useless; and still the animal 
slackens its speed hardly perceptibly, 
showing evidently that its pectorals are 
its principal propellers. Another mode 
of retarding its progress is by throwing 
a number of harpoons, detached from the 
line, into its small—a kind of torture 
that would impel the bleeding victim, if 
it could speak, to entreat the tormentors 
to put an end to its misery. But when 
once “brought to,” it will remain nearly 


***Going on to a whale” means ge:tiag near 
enouzh to dart the harpoon. 

t The small is that part of the body adjoining the 
flukes, or caudal fin. 
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stationary for a few minutes, or roll from 
side to side, giving the officer of the 
boat, if he works quickly, a good oppor- 
tunity to shoot a bomb-lance, or use the 
hand-lance with good effect, which soon 
dispatches it. But sometimes one of 
these huge animals, in spite of bomb- 
guns, harpoons, and all the whaling craft 
combined, will, after being “fastened 
to,” make the best of its way to wind- 
ward with the boat, taking it so far from 
the ship as to oblige the men to cut the 
line and give up the chase. Of late, 
“ Greener’s Gun” has been used to some 
extent in its capture. But before har- 
poon or bomb-guns came into general 
use, the right whalemen of the north 
made such havoc among these marine an- 
imals — which were regarded as the most 
gigantic and vicious of their kind —as to 
have nearly annihilated them, or driven 
them to some unknown feeding-grounds. 
The bowhead, or polar whale, may be 
regarded, at the present time, as the 
largest and most valuable animal sought 
after by the hardy and venturous whaler. 
Its geographical distribution, east and 
west, extends from Nova Zembla to the 
coast of eastern Siberia. It is rarely 
seen farther south in Behring’s Sea than 
the fifty-fifth parallel; and in the Ok- 
hotsk, its southern range is about the lat- 
itude of fifty-four degrees. The northern 
limit of the bowhead remains undefined. 
In tracing its history, it is necessary 
to revert to the Dutch and Russian fish- 
ery, about Spitzbergen, in 1608; and as 
years passed on, it was pursued west- 
ward, on the Atlantic side, to the icy 
barriers in Davis Strait, and the adjacent 
waters uniting with the Frozen Ocean. 
Right whales were pursued for several 
years on the North-west Coast, on the 
coast of Kamschatka, about the Kurile 
Islands, and in the Japan Sea, before 
bowheads were known to exist in that 
part of the Arctic Ocean adjoining Behr- 
ing’s Strait, or in the Okhotsk Sea. In 
the year 1&48, Captain Roys, in the 
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American bark Suferior, was the first 
whaling- master to work his vessel 
through Behring’s Strait into the Arc- 
tic. He there found whales innumer- 
able, some of which yielded two hun 
dred barrels of oil. 

The habits of the bowhead are much 
like those of the humpback, being irreg- 
ular in its movements, in its respirations, 
and in the periods of time either above 
or below the surface of the water. When 
going gently along, or lying quietly, it 
shows two portions of the body—the 
spout-holes, and a part of the back—on 
account of the high, conical shape of the 
former, and the swell of the latter, which 
is about midway between the spout- 
holes and the flukes. 

The bowheads of the Arcti¢ may be 
classed as follows: 1st. The largest 
whales, of a brown color, with an aver- 
age yield of oil of two hundred barrels. 
2d. The smaller, color black, with a 
3d. 


yield of oil of one hundred barrels. 
The smallest, color black, with a yield 


of oil of seventy-five barrels. The last- 
named class are generally found among 
the broken ice at the first of the season; 
and they have been known to break 
through ice three or four inches in thick- 
ness, that had formed over previously 
open water between the floes. They do 
this by coming up under and striking it 
with the arched portion of their heads; 
hence they have been sometimes called 
“ice-breakers.” In point of color, all 
are found with more or less white on the 
under-side, as well as about the throat 
and fins. The average length of the an- 
imals is from forty to sixty-five feet. 
One whale, measuring forty-seven feet, 
yielded 150 barrels of oil—the average 
thickness of the blubber being twelve or 
thirteen inches —and its enormous head 
yielded 2,500 pounds of bone, the long- 
est of which measured eleven feet, with 
a breadth of thirteen inches where it was 
imbedded in the gum of the jaw. The 
tongue — which, in this species of ceta- 
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cean, is nearly one mass of fat—pro- 
duced over fifteen barrels of oil. The 
Arctic whales are quite free from para- 
sitic crustaceans, as well as barnacles, 
their exterior presenting a smooth, glassy 
surface. 

Whalers bound to the Arctic are gen- 
erally at the “edge of the ice,” which is 
met with near latitude sixty degrees 
north, about the rstof May. They then 
work their way northward as fast as the 
ice will permit, keeping as near the 
shore as practicable in order to be on 
the best “‘whale-ground,” and also to 
avoid the ice. Many whales were for- 
merly taken off Karaginski Island, lati- 
tude fifty-nine degrees north, on the coast 
of Kamschatka. Behring’s Strait is suf- 
ficiently clear of ice from the 1st to the 
2oth of July for ships to navigate with 
comparative safety. A large fleet col- 
lect, and grope their way through ice 
and fog into “the Arctic”—as it is 


termed —and frequently reach the high 


latitude of seventy-two degrees north. 
Occasionally an open season occurs, 
when they hazard their ships around 
Point Barrow. Captain Roys entered 
the ocean the middle of July, and left 
the 28th of August; but at the present 
time ships remain till October and No- 
vember, encountering the terrific gales, 
as well as the huge masses of ice, that, 
surging, drift about “the barrier,” at 
this late and rigorous season, which may 
be regarded as the beginning of the Arc- 
tic winter. 

The principal herding-places of the 
bowheads, in the Okhotsk, are at the 
extremities of this great sheet of water, 
the most northern being the “ North- 
east Gulf” (Gulf of Ghijghi), and the 
most southern, Tchantar Bay. The 
whales do not make their appearance in 
North-east Gulf so soon as in the bay. 
Whalers endeavor, as soon as possible, 
to get to the head of Tchantar Bay, 
where they are sure to find the objects 
of pursuit in the immediate water be- 
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tween the ice and the shore, long before 
the main body of the congealed mass is 
broken up, and before the ships can get 
between the ice and the shore, even at 
high tide; the boats being sent forward 
weeks in advance of the ships. Soon 
after the ship’s arrival, the whales avoid 
their pursuers by going under the main 
body of ice, situated in the middle of the 
bay, finding breathing- holes among the 
conglomerate floe. The boats cruise 
about the edge of this barrier, watching 
for them to emerge from their cover, 
which occasionally they do, and are giv- 
en chase to instantly. Frequently, in 
sailing along this field of ice, the sound 
of whales blowing is heard distinctly, 
when no water is visible at the point 
from whence the sound comes. 

The first of the season, before the ice 
breaks up and disappears, when there 
are “no whales about,” the question 
is frequently asked, “Where are the 
whales?” and as often answered, “They 
are in the ice.” ‘When do you think 
they will come out?” “When the ice 
leaves.” It has been established be- 
yond question that this species pass 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, or, 
rather, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, from the Atlantic Arctic to the Pa- 
cific Arctic, by the north; and, too, it is 
equally certain that numerous air - holes 
always exist in the ice that covers the 
Arctic waters, even in the coldest lati- 
tudes. These fissures are caused by 
the rise and fall of the tides; and storms, 
acting upon the water hundreds of miles 
distant, have their influence in rending 
asunder the icy fetters of those frozen 
seas. It seems not improbable that 
the bowheads, or polar whales, have 
a feeding and breeding-ground in an 
open Polar Sea. And as they have nev- 
er been seen during the winter months 
in any other quarter of the globe except 
as before mentioned, it would appear 
that they must either remain among the 
rough water and broken ice at the south- 
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ern edge of the winter barrier, or migrate 
to some remote sea unknown to men. 
Hence, may not the clear water that 
Kane saw after nassing the coldest lati- 
tudes, as he pressed northward, be the 
winter-home of vast numbers of these 
gigantic animals? 

The preceding remarks have been con- 
fined chiefly to the bowheads of the Arc- 
tic, in the vicinity of Behring’s Strait, 
north and south; but the Okhotsk Sea 
at one time cqualed, if not surpassed, 
the Arctic as a productive whaling- 
ground. We can not state with certainty 
in what year they were first taken in 
the Okhotsk; but it was not earlier than 
1847, nor later than 1849. They were 
found to be easy of capture, and yielded 
a large amount of oil and bone. On 


making further explorations, the whales 
appeared in great numbers, and, from 
the peculiar shape of the head—the 
spout-holes terminating in a sort of 
cone —they were at that time called 


“steeple-tops.” But few years elapsed 
before a large fleet were pursuing the 
animals throughout the whole extent of 
this vast inland water. 

Tchantar Bay, and Taousk and Pen- 
jinsk Gulfs, soon became noted whaling- 
grounds, as well as several other points 
about the coasts. The whales of this 
sea, as far as known, are of the same 
species as those of the Arctic, although 
in the bays is found, in addition, a very 
small whale, called the poggy, which 
yields but little oil (twenty to twenty-five 
barrels). Many whalemen are of the 
opinion that these are of a different spe- 
cies. There is little doubt, however, of 
their being young whales of the same 
species. 

In the Arctic, and about Behring’s 
Sea, the whaling is done from the ships, 
as it is termed; that is, the vessels cruise, 
the lookout being kept aloft as usual, and 
when whales are seen the boats are low- 
ered, and the pursuit is carried on with- 
in sight of the ships, unless obscured by 
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fog or the darkness of night. In the 
Okhotsk, much of the whaling is about 
the bays, particularly Tchantar Bay and 
contiguous waters. The nature of the 
enterprise is such, in these localities, that 
the modus operandi is quite different. 
Vessels bound to Tchantar Bay en- 
deavor to approach the land off Aian, if 
the ice will permit, which is generally 
sufficiently broken and scattered by the 
2oth of June; then, working along be- 
tween the ice and the Siberian coast to 
the southward as far as practicable with 
the ships, they dispatch boats to follow 
along the shore, and if possible to reach 
the head of Tchantar Bay, where whales, 
in former years, were expected to be found 
in large numbers. These boat-expedi- 
tions are attended with excessive labor, 
and much exposure, as well as risk to 
the crews. Frequent instances have 
been known of boats leaving the ships 
off Aian, then threading their way along 
the coast, between the masses of ice, or 
between the ice and shore, as the ebb or 
flood-tides would permit, till they reach- 
ed the head of Tchantar Bay—a distance 
of 240 miles. As soon as arrived there, 
finding whales plentiful, the whalers im- 
mediately commence work; and by the 
time the ships arrive, whales enough to 
yield a thousand barrels of oil have been 
sometimes taken. The elapsed time, 
from leaving the ship till again joining 
the vessel in the bay, varies from one to 
four weeks. All this time the boat’s- 
crews live in or about their boats, being 
afloat when making the passage or when 
engaged in whaling ; and when driven to 
the shore by the ice or by stormy weath- 
er, or resorting thither to cook their food 
or sleep, the boats are hauled up and 
turned partially over for shelter, and 
tents are pitched with the sails. Fallen 
trees or drift-wood furnish abundance 
of fuel, and by a rousing fire all sleep 
soundly when opportunity offers ; but if 
whales are in abundance, the less sleep 
for the whalemen, in those high latitudes, 
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where daylight lasts nearly the twenty- 
four hours of each day, during summer. 

When the ships arrive on the ground, 
and find the whales to be plentiful, all 
surplus provisions and outfits are quick- 
ly landed, and the chase begins. Fre- 
quent spouts in the air tell that the ani- 
mals are all around. One of the number 
breaks the smooth surface of the water, 
between the land and ice, and is at once 
pursued ; but before the boat can reach 
within darting or shooting distance, per- 
haps the animal goes down. Then comes 
an impatient waiting for it to rise again. 
As the bowhead is irregular in its course, 
when next seen it may be in another di- 
rection. Quickly the boat is headed for 
it, and before approaching near enough, 
the whale goes down again. In this way 
the chase is frequently prolonged, some- 
times abandoned, and other whales pur- 
sued. Or, it may be, when nearly with- 
in reach, the animal glides under a floe 
of ice, and evades his pursuers; or, if 


harpooned, it may run for the floe, and 
before being killed, reaches it, and es- 


capes with harpoons, lines, etc. If the 
pursuit proves successful, the captured 
whale is towed to the beach at high-tide; 
a scarf is cut along the body; a tackle 
is made fast on shore, and hooked to the 
blubber; then, as the tide falls, the ani- 
mal is literally skinned of its oily hide, 
the carcass rolling down the bank as the 
process of flensing goes on. The bone 
is extracted from the mouth as the body 
rolls over, thus presenting the best op- 
portunity. As soon as the fat is taken 
off it is rafted,* and lies in the water till 
taken on board ship. The water being 
very cold, the blubber remains in its nat- 
ural state for a long time, retaining the 
oil with but a small loss. 

While the whaling is going on in this 
wise, the Captain, with the ship-keepers, 
improves every opportunity to work the 
ship to the whale. If there is an open- 
ing seen between the ice and shore, the 





* Tied together with ropes in a sort of raft. 
VoL. VI— 36. 
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ship is at once worked through, either 
by towing, kedging, or sailing; and if 
meeting an adverse tide or wind, the ves- 
sel is anchored with a very light anchor, 
so that if beset by ice unexpectedly in 
the night, or during the dense fogs that 
prevail, the vessel will drift with the floe, 
thereby avoiding the danger of being cut 
through. Heavy fogs prevail until the 
ice disappears; and the circumscribed 
clear water being crowded with ships 
and boats, much care and maneuvering 
are exercised to prevent accident. These 
fogs frequently are so dense that no ob- 
ject can be seen for much more than 
a ship’s-length; consequently at such 
times cruising and whaling in the bays 
are full of excitement and anxiety. A 
ship may be lying quietly at anchor one 
moment, and the next be surrounded by 
a field of ice; or the splashing of water 
under the bow of a passing vessel tells 
of her close proximity. Then come the 
blowing of horns, the ringing of bells, 
the firing of guns, or pounding on empty 
casks, to indicate the vessel’s position, 
in order to avoid collision. 

Neither fog nor drifting ice, however, 
prevents the whalers from vigorously 
prosecuting their work. In thick weath- 
er, when the spout of the whales, or the 
animal itself, can not be seen, its hollow- 
sounding respiration can be heard a long 
distance. : In such 4nstances, the boats 
approach as near as can be judged to 
the spot from whence the sound comes ; 
and if the animal is found and captured, 
it is at the risk of the boats coming in 
contact with passing ships, ice, or what 
not. The whalers do not know, with 
any degree of certainty, what part of the 
bay they may be in; their first and main 
object being to capture the whale, at all 
hazards. This being done, it is taken 
in tow by the boats, or js anchored. If 
taken in tow, and the men do not find 
their own ship, but meet with another, 
the custom is to go on board, to eat, or 
sleep, if necessary; and when recruited, 
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or the fog lifts so that they can find their 
own vessel, they are supplied with pro- 
visions, if needed, till they can reach 
her. If anchored, one boat always re- 
mains with the whale, while the others 
go in search of the ship. As soon as 
found, the Master, learning of the capt- 
ure, makes every effort to work his ves- 
sel to the dead animal; or if that can 
not be done, every favorable tide is im- 
proved to tow the whale to the ship, 
where it is “cut in and tried out” in the 
usual manner. 

As the season advances the ice disap- 
pears, leaving more room for cruising 
with the vessels, when the fleet becomes 
more scattered, and the feature of the 
whaling changes. The boats are kept 
more with the vessels, lookouts being 
stationed at the mast-heads, and the 
whaling is principally “done from the 
ship,” as it is called. Sometimes two 
boats are sent from a vessel to look for 


whales in an adjoining bay. Meanwhile, 


the nights have become longer. They 
comes the night-whaling. The phos- 
phorescent light caused by the whale’s 
movements in the water shows quite dis- 
tinctly his whereabout; and the bow- 
head, as compared with other kinds, be- 
ing shy and timid, and easy of capture, 
night-whaling has been pursued success- 
fully. But though comparatively easy 
of capture, it must not be inferred that 
the pursuit of the bowhead is not often 
tedious or unsuccesstul, nor the attack 
made without risk of life and limb, as 
in other kinds of whaling. 

After the ice leaves the bays, until the 
fall winds begin, much calm weather is 
experienced; and, although there are 
frequently seen large numbers of whales 
spouting among the numerous boats scat- 
tered over the water, not a single animal 
could be approached near enough to 
dart at it with the hand-harpoon, or to 
present a fair chance to shoot a bomb- 
lance into it, notwithstanding the boats 
were rigged with extra large sails in 
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order to take advantage of the light airs 
that may prevail in midsummer. The 
use of oars or paddles would be quite 
sure to frighten the animals, and when 
there is not sufficient wind to sail en to 
them, there is but little or no chance of 
getting fast. After the irons are firmly 
planted in the animal, or, as whalemen 
say, after the whale has been fastened 
to, good and solid, the creature may go 
down to the bottom, and there roll till 
either the irons are torn from its body or 
the line is wound about it, and the valu- 
able prize may be lost. 

The breeding-places of the bowheads 
seem to be a matter of conjecture among 
the most observing and experienced whal- 
ing masters. The only place known has 
already been mentioned, in the vicinity 
of Tchantar Bay; and a difference of 
opinion exists as to whether the poggies, 
before mentioned, are calves, or whether 
they are not a “scrag”’ species that have 
a corresponding relation to the full-grown 
bowheads that the scrag right whale has 
to the larger grades of that species. Ad- 
mitting, however, that they are the young 
ones, their numbers are comparatively 
few to the numerous progeny that is 
supposed to be brought forth by the 
cows during each season. Another sin- 
gular fact is, that no bowhead of the 
Okhotsk Sea has ever been seen pass- 
ing in or out the passage of the Kurile 
Islands, or from the Okhotsk to Behr- 
ing’s Sea, or Arctic whales passing to 
the Okhotsk. According to statements 
of the most experienced whaling Cap- 
tains, a bowhead with a calf never has 
been seen by any whalers in the Arctic, 
or in Behring’s Strait; and where this 
species of cetacean resort to bring forth 
their young, or where the young remain 
till grown to a considerable degree of 
maturity, is not definitely known. The 
general opinion, however, is, that an 
open Polar Sea must exist, or some oth- 
er open water, not known to whalemen, 
which serves as a breeding-place. 
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OCTOR SANGRADO held that 
D all human diseases should be 
cured by letting blood. Leta man trav- 
el six weeks in western Texas; and if 
he is not cured by its brambly phleboto- 
my of whatever ailment he has, it will be 
because there is no blood left in him. 
Of the thirteen kinds of bushes which I 
counted—to say nothing of the sixty- 
odd varieties of cactus—there is only 
one important exception which does not 
seem to have been created solely to 
make people healthy; and that one ex- 
ception, the cheriondia, reeks with the 
combined potency of garlic and asafeti- 
da. But these thorns hatchel the air of 
western Texas wonderfully clean and 
blue. 

All kinds of cacti sting the legs that 
are not defended by stout sherryvallies, 
and, like bees, forget to pull out their 
stingers. The mesquite rakes one vigor- 
ously; the red or the black chafarro 
keenly pricks him. The gatuna holds 
him fast, and looks at him; the wax- 
berry rips long scratches in his ankles. 
If he would pluck a few bright tart-ber- 
ries, red with the blood of Venus, as 
Bion says, from the cranberry-bush, the 
needles on its leaves punish him severe- 
ly. The junco has absolutely no foliage, 
except immense, horrid, green thorns; 
but in July each of these savage spines 
becomes a raceme of little, pale, milky 
flowers, like an old-time spindle full of 
flossy yarn. Even the India-rubber 
bush punctures him. 

On the Apache Mountains one finds 
that most singular shrub, the fasajo. At 
a distance, a clump of it looks like a 
number of green Apache spears planted 
in the ground, twelve or fifteen feet high; 
approach, and you find what seem to be 
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some slender wax-candles, spirally wrap- 
ped with narrow strips of bark, whereon 
are set little clumps of mouse-ear leaves 
and—thorns. Even when one sits down 
in the shade of the Jalma—the only 
shade there is—its savage bayonets stab 
him in the neck. There is the century- 
plant, with its enormous clubs of leaves, 
rigged with hooks. Then there is the 
bear- grass, shooting up its splendid 
scope fifteen feet, with a millet-like head, 
large as one’s arm, and six feet long. 
Its sweet, white bulb, though growing 
wholly on top of the ground, is incased 
in an immense clump of long, thin leaves, 
bristling out every way, and edged with 
cat-claws. But Bruin rips it open, and 
makes thereon his dinner of soo/- slaa, 
without vinegar or pepper — whence the 
name. 

“Thorns, also, and thistles shall it 
bring forth to thee.” Western Texas 
has certainly reaped the curse above all 
other regions of the earth. 

The sutler shoes which were to be had 
along the route were of the most ap- 
proved description of shoddy cowskin ; 
and alas for us when the forts were far 
apart! I have seen many a poor fellow 
stumping along, with his big toes look- 
ing disconsolately out of the ends of his 
shoes, to see how much farther it was to 
California. And to think of being bare- 
foot! There was a poor, Black wench, 
doing service for the aristocratic family 
of our train, clinging to them in all their 
misfortunes more faithfully than Gumbo 
to the Esmonds, who, when we set out 
in all the bravery of our snow-white 
wagons and shining vessels of tin, was 
mounted. But the Apaches soon prig- 
ged all the supernumerary animals, and 
the girl was unhorsed. The family had 
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an ambulance and two wagons, yet they 
compelled her to walk most of the time; 
and in addition to that, when the little 
ones took a fancy to walk, and then grew 
weary, they would scream and beat her 
with their tiny fists, until they were taken 
up and lugged on her back. I wished, 
in my secret heart, that the Apaches 
would steal the mules out of that am- 
bulance. And they did, too, one night, 
and the superfine ladies were compelled 
to ride inthe wagon. It was a just pun- 
ishment for their abuse of the Negro girl. 

We passed a number of wretched 
adobe stations, or stone huts, where 
Negro troops were posted; and it was 
highly amusing to witness the worship 
and the devoirs paid by these dusky 
warriors to our Black Belle. The poor, 
forlorn thing, looking so utterly woe-be- 
gone, bareheaded, barefooted, and with 
the one solitary garment she had worn un- 
changed for three months, would straight- 
way be surrounded by thirty or forty 
stalwart fellows, who had nothing in the 
world to do but polish their shoes and 
prink themselves up in the Government 
blue and brass. But, ludicrous as the 
contrast was, they gallantly refrained 
from making any comparisons. Then 
there would ensue conversations, ques- 
tions, grins, and, gradually, surreptitious 
kisses, and chuckings under the chin. 
You should see a fine Black fellow, with 
oily, glistening face, suddenly, and with- 
out any conceivable cause-motive there- 
to— unless it were the sight of a “cullud 
gal” after so many months of lonely sol- 
diering —jump straight up into the air, 
shoot out his hand, and catch his com- 
rade in the ribs, whereupon they would 
both jump up together. I venture to 
assert that no other person so humble 
ever made such a triumphal progress as 
Black Belle through the line of those 
frontier posts. 

We entered the Apache Mountains 
between two low, long spurs, inclosing 
a narrow valley, which is very rich, as 
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shown by the rank and tawny grass; 
but, in July, it is utterly parched up and 
withered. One finds no trees in these 
mountains until he climbs up many 
miles; and all the lower ridges are 
savagely bald, and bleak, and hot, look- 
ing like rusty iron, but sometimes shad- 
ing into a rich, soft colcothar- brown. 
The limestone strata which we had trav- 
ersed for four hundred miles, from the 
Trinity River, here dip under this migh- 
ty chain of reddish granite and iron; 
but re-appear, feebly and in spots, fifty 
miles beyond, on the other slope. 

How the sun beats, and shivers, and 
shakes down into this breathless valley! 
Before the July rainy season fully sets 
in, there sometimes comes a rattling 
squall, slinging the hard, big rain-drops 
in gusty rushes. Then the little Olym- 
pia comes brawling down out of the 
mountains ; but a single fierce, summer 
day drinks it up, to the very last pond. 
The thin rind of black muck cracks and 
peels up on the stones, and the frogs be- 
come the victims of misplaced confi- 
dence. The stones grow hot under 
them; they hop disconsolately about, 
squat awkile on one, then lift a little, to 
let matters cool, then jump away in 
great disgust. 

At Barilla Wells we came in sight of 
Wash-bow!l Hill, which, afar off, “‘stands 
up and takes the morning.” In the cen- 
tre of a brood of mighty hills, which lean 
away from it in every direction, 2s if this 
one had surged up in the midst and 
shouldered them aside, three thousand 
feet in the air looms the washstand, half 
a mile square, perpendicular in the up- 
per three or four hundred feet, and look- 
ing as if faced with iron pilasters. Cap- 
ping it is the inverted wash -bowl—an 
exact representation. One of our team- 
sters scaled the dreadful, sun-scorched 
cliffs, and brought down shards of ap- 
parently pure magnetic iron, which would 
clang like steel. In one of those awful 
iron caftons he heard a noise like a sweet, 
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cool trickle of waters, and his thirsty 
soul was glad; but, after an incredible 
peril of clambering to descend to the 
supposed spring, he found it was only 
theemelodious gurgle of the wind—that 
wonderful air of western Texas !—around 
the sharp-cut edges of the heated iron. 
It was like the music of an AZolian lyre. 
Next we entered the famous Olympia 
Cafion, which is said to have had the 
honor of figuring on the canvas of a New 
Orleans theatre. It lacks the imposing 
sublimity, the amazing perspective, of 
Yosemite, but it is infinitely richer and 
softer in color. It is an amphitheatre 
of an oblong shape, about three miles 
long, and half a mile wide at the widest. 
It is a valley, paved with gold, and wall- 
ed with iron. The sides of the valley 
slope up, wavy and marred by nothing, 
to the foot of the perpendicular pali- 
sades, covered all over with ripened 
grass, which the Sun and the dewless 
summer days have gilded with flickering 
gold, of which Titian never caught the 
spell, nor Aubusson the hue. Again, 
these slopes are touched with a watery 
gray, like that of the finest poplins, which 
a sudden flaw of wind ripples with a 
shiver of silver. Far up to the home of 
the “century-living crow,” where he 
caws among the shrubby cedars, tower 
the iron-like palisades; but their sum- 
mits, shaken and battered by the shocks 
of time, have cast down mighty bowl- 
ders, which lie now half-way down the 
slope, soft and rich in their umber- 
brown, in a field of gold. Yosemite has 
nothing like it—nothing but the cold 
and pitiless gray of the granite, and the 
cold and pitiless green of the pines. 
We wound up, mile upon mile, through 
this gorge, until it became like the Gi- 
ant’s Causeway; the immense basalti- 
form walls being so close together as 
barely to leave room for the road and 
creek. At last we mounted entirely 
above these palisades, and emerged amid 
a great flock of low, round knolls, car- 
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peted with the greenest grass. Twisted 
among them are threads of cotton-woods 
and dwarf walnuts, and those little spring- 
fed valleys, loved of the antelope and 
the mountain sheep. Here in the morn- 
ing, like Apollo bathing in Castalian 
dews, we swept our hands through the 
grass, and scooped up the pearly arrears 
of many a droughty week. At night we 
seemed to sleep right beneath the stars, 
snug in the crib of a deep, little Swiss 
valley, and gathered the green knolls 
around us for pleasant curtains by our 
beds. When the moon came over us, it 
seemed to hang right above our curtain- 
posts, bright as the face of laughing 
Erycina; and all night long the shining 
tears of St. Lawrence slipped from the 
heavens above us, and fell upon the 
knolls. It seemed so strange to find 
such scenery within a half-day’s travel 
from the hideous plains. 

We sent on a messenger a few miles 
to Fort Davis, and he returned with dis- 
heartening intelligence. More than a 
hundred miles yet to the Rio Grande, 
and no water but in holes where one 
might dip a calabash! And if two oxen 
should drink in one before us, the bung 
of our expectancy was out. Quid fa- 
ciendum? The,awful lesson of the Pe- 
cos warned us not to attempt another 
forced march without water. Should- 
the cattle be pushed through in a num- 
ber of small herds, in hope of finding 
waifs of ponds enough? Ah! but the 
Apaches! They eat meat also. They 
will mass in some lonely defile, and pluck 
the cattle from the hands of each weak 
guard, as they pass. There was no way 
for it but to wait at the summit lake un- 
til the summer rains began, which were 
expected about the middle of July. 

Two weeks, then, wherein to do noth- 
ing! At first, we tried to beguile the 
time by jerking beef. Eyery body sat 
under his awning, and picked ribs, and 
sliced gobbets of steaks—not across 
the grain, as Cambacérés enjoined, but 
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lengthwise —and laid the strips in salt 

an hour. Then every body stretched a 

rope from his wagon-wheel to every 

body else’s wagon- wheel, and we hung 
the slit meat thereon to dry. Ourcamp 
looked like a New England kitchen, fes- 
tooned with dried pumpkin. 

Others of us went out into the mount- 
ains, geologizing: 

“ Hammering and clinking, chattering stony names 
Of sha'e and hornblende, rag and trap and tuff, 
Amygdaloid and trachyie.” 

There was, first, the little, conceited 
Doctor, a young man, but with a face 
prematurely weazen from dissipation, 
knowing more—and knowing more of it 
wrong—than any other man I ever saw. 
Then there was the sunny-tempered, 
golden-haired Tom, a consumptive, poor 
boy !—seeking yet a little lease of life in 
this “diviner air;” as egregious a Rebel 
as ever rode after Wheeler in his ma- 
rauding raids, and withal as light-heart- 
ed, as merry, and as noble a soul as ever 
inhabited the flesh. Poor Tom! He was 
so wasted by the fell destroyer that he 
was scarcely more than a pair of great, 
blue, laughing eyes on top of a couple 
of legs; yet he was the very soul of 
the camp, always full of fun and jollity, 
“quips and cranks,” making us laugh in 
the most blue and dismal weather, when 
we were nearly ready to spit bullets at 
each other, and so sour about it that we 
only laughed out of one corner of our 
mouths. Ah! Tom, you Rebel, if any- 
where in this wide world, or in Texas, 
you still live and joke and laugh, I shake 
your spiritual hand across this table; but 
if, alas! you sleep somewhere beneath 
the sod, I will say, dear Tom, that no 
truer, manlier, and more joyous spirit 
ever fought in that sad, sad war, in ei- 
ther army. 


**O, looking from some heavenly hill, 
Or f-om the shade of saintly palms, 
Or silver reach of river calms, 
Do thy large eyes behold me still?” 


Lastly, there was our burly, red -jowled 
Ranger, Dave, so wonderfully keen in 
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spying tracks and smokes, so infallible 
in his hunt after that vagabond yoke of 
oxen which nobody else could ever find, 
so invaluable to the train in every re- 
spect, and —knowing that fact so well! 
These, and yours truly, were the party 
of geologists. 

In regard to the geology of the Apa- 
che Mountains, I beg to be excused. 
The extent of the information which I 
can impart concerning it, is, that the 
formations are igneous, or, in the words 
of honest Dave, “It looks like all these 
mountains had been afire sometime, and 
then, all on a sudden, been squinched.” 
We found curious pieces of white flint, 
quartz, and feldspar, part of which had 
been melted by intense heat, while the 
other part retained a perfect crystalline 
structure. What seemed singular, was, 
that in such small pieces the distinction 
should be so plain and so distinctly 
marked between the two structures. 
Then there were some bits of obsidian, 
‘California diamonds,” etc. Dave found 
a piece of agate-colored silicate on a high 
promontory, where a party from Fort 
Davis had been junketing, and had 
thrown away their oyster-cans; and he 
insisted that it was a petrified oyster. 
It was, indeed, a most perfect copy of 
that bivalve; but it seems incredible 
that petrifaction could take place above- 
ground, even in this wonderfully anti- 
septic atmosphere of western Texas. 

The evidences of volcanic action in 
the vicinity of Fort Davis are tremen- 
dous. In many places the granite seems 
to have been lifted up, and cast down, 
and churned together until it was ground 
into atoms, which were glued together 
into vast bowlders, which a second time 
are rotting. Point of Rocks is simply 
the gray, granite forehead of a sz-rra, 
two hundred feet high, which, without a 
seam or a wrinkle, broadly bares itself 
to the sunset. Other hills seem also to 
have been formerly of one stone; but in 
some old telluric day, when all these 
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mountains were sick, they were rifted 
and rocked, split into square bowlders, 
which still lie in their places, like blocks 
built into a pyramid. Others thundered 
“with hideous ruin and combustion” 
down through the scraggy bushes, and 
lie now in the edge of the valley, higher 
than the live-oaks. Their sharp edges 
have been rounded by the winds, which 
have filed them, shrieking, now these 
thousand centuries. 

On the summit of one of the sievras 
there was a wedge of gray, bird’s-eye 
granite, forty feet high, standing on its 
point. Dave clapped his Herculean 
shoulder against it, and thought to throw 
it over. Fool!—to attempt what the 
tempests of the zons have tried in vain. 

Under the shadow of this mighty rock, 
we sat and nibbled a bit of luncheon. 
Hard by was one of thase squat mount- 
ain cedars, dead, and looking so strange- 
ly white and ghostly; and on its twigs 
we impaled scraps of dried beef, to let 
the sun start the tallow a little. We had 
no luxurious array of China-ware, for 
ever since the time of the unfortunate 
Alnaschar, these have been liable to 
break; but we had a couple of tin-cups, 
and one plate with the A, B, c thereon. 
This was suitable to the quality of our 
lunch, which consisted of —of—well, a 
yard or so of jerked beef, and some 
cool spring-water. The approved Tex- 
an mode of eating this dried beef is as 
follows: You insert the end firmly be- 
tween the teeth, as John Phoenix would 
say, apply the knife close to the lips, and 
then cut and pull. If the other end flies 
across, and is likely to strike your neigh- 
bor’s face, he must dodge. I see not 
how else the matter is to be arranged. 
And what a nice flavor there is in this 
bubbling water, drank right out of the 
clean, cool goblets of the rock. It is 
positively sweet; it is better than cham- 
pagne. There is no headache in this 
wine, no heartache in its lees. The con- 
centrated essence of sunshine is in it, 
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cooled; the wide, wild air of Texas is its 
inspiration. To drink on one’s hands 
and knees is better even than Trinculo’s 
bottle of bark. You need pump no car- 
bon into this wine of the rock. 

How sweet to hear once more, after 
traveling four hundred miles without the 
music of bird or beast, the merry cheep 
and twitter of the swallow. Wherever 
there is a convenient chink or cranny in 
this great rock above our heads, there 
they have smeared and plastered their 
houses—better masons than any builder 
of Mexican “dobies.” 

From the shadow of this great rock, 
while Dave is packing the cups, let us 
take a squint—a bird’s-eye view—of the 
valley below. It is as if a strip, twenty 
miles long and five wide, had been cut 
from the prairie, and let right down, a 
thousand feet deep, across the backbone 
of the Apache Mountains. It is one of 
that series of remarkable cuts, which 
make the probable route of the Texas Pa- 
cific Railroad unequaled on the continent 
forease. Rimmed with racked and bat- 
tered crags, the most ragged of gray and 
brown granite, with haggled mountain 
cedars stuck in the rifts, it terminates at 
either end in a.clump of pretty knolls, 
above described. The western part of 
this valley is parched, and frouzy with 
heather, but the eastern end is of a ten- 
der green with grass, speckled with our 
pied myriads — myriads still, despite the 
awful disaster on the Pecos, where twelve 
hundred head left their bones on its dis- 
mal shores—and in the midst a lake, 
like a patch of silver. All the rims of 
this lakelet, for a mile back, are honey- 
combed, with ten thousand prairie-dogs. 
The white dots of tents hard by are our 
encampment. The herdsmen gallop to 
and fro, or their horses break into a 
prairie - dog hole, and the riders go over 
their heads. Right across the valley 
from us, the bright white or red build- 
ings of Fort Davis cuddle in a cove, at 
the foot of a majestic cliff. 
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“Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt.” 

In front of the fort are the prairie, the 
lakelet, the chattering dogs, the many- 
colored cattle; behind it, the mighty 
wall, seeming about to crush it; above 
it, a grove of noble cotton-woods, some 
of which swing their giant branches full 
against the cliff. Beautiful, and thrice 
beautiful, because so unexpected in these 
haggard and sullen wilds of Texas. 

We go down from our geologizing, 
and pass the borders of the lake. Here 
are our swallows at work, gathering mor- 
tar. How they cheep and giggle, and 
flutter a hundred-and-one times over the 
place before they ever get to business. 
Then they settle down so daintily, with 
their wings held straight up, and flutter- 
ing all the while, so that their little silk- 
en toes scarcely touch; or else take a 
dab at a dive, without soiling themselves 
in the least. There is one little dandy 
of a fellow who does nothing to the pur- 
pose. He flaps all about, and cackles, 
and twiddles his tail, and dandles him- 
self up and down, hanging his legs away 
down, as if he were going to alight, and 
then doesn’t do it. Whenever he sees 
any industrious one about to pick a bit 
of mortar, he jumps on his back, and 
scares him away; and then they both 
laugh with all their might. At last he 
lights down, and pinches a speck of 
mortar into his bill, then stands and 
looks all around him. He doesn’t mean 
business at all, but only mischief. Pres- 
ently he sees one stuck fast in the mire, 
and he must needs giggle about it; and 
pop! goes the mud out of his mouth. 

But at last the rainy season was fully 
set in, and again the train was rolling. 
We soon passed out of this summit 
valley; then down among the huge and 
grassy knolls, among which there was 
curiously dropped down, now and then, 
a sort of mound of reddish limestone— 
down into the valley of the Agua del 
Muerto. 


The series of valleys which lead down 
from the summit to the Rio Grande are 
singularly notched into each other, at 
various angles, but always without any 
elevated pass. Each, as you descend, 
is more sterile than the last, until there 
is nothing but the most hopeless desert 
of gravel and chaparral. But the first 
—the great valley of the Agua del Mu- 
erto—though it brings no blade of grass 
in the most part, would be as rich as 
Egypt, if it only had rain. On the vast 
dust- flats grow the most beautiful cac- 
tus-bushes, sweltering in the fierce heat, 
their large orange or pale, apple-red 
blossoms lading the air with a sickish 
sweetness. The cantaleup grows wild, 
but inexpressibly bitter and tough. 

We were pushing hard for the Rio 
Grande, because the ponds that we look- 
ed for were few and scanty indeed. All 
night long the laboring wheels ground 
and grided in the gravel. 

One morning, early, after traveling all 
through the night in a mean drizzle, we 
beheld a natural pageant, which I expect 
never to see equaled. We emerged from 
a low gorge just as the sun was rising 
behind us, and found ourselves entering 
upon a desert some thirty miles wide, 
bounded by a dwarfish ridge of hills. 
All at once, though all the sky except a 
little corner in the gorge was unusually 
leaden, there stood on those hills a rain- 
bow, than which not that whereon the 
bewildered eyes of that lonely family on 
Ararat first gazed could have been more 
resplendent. The whole space within 
it was brilliant with orange light, which, 
being reflected on the sierra below, gild- 
ed all the rocks, not in the stale, com- 
mon sense, but like shining gold, as ev- 
ery one has seen on the rims of clouds. 
The sun, shining through the merest 
cranny of the gorge, illuminated precise- 
ly so much of the hills as was included 
within the rainbow, while all the earth 
and heavens besides, already murky and 
grizzly in the shadows, assumed, by con- 
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trast with this brightness, that weird and 
awful half-darkness which scares us when 
the sun is eclipsed. Even the seconda- 
ry bow displayed all the seven colors, 
and more brilliantly than I ever ‘saw 
them in common atmospheres. 

So great, so glorious, so beautiful was 
this apparition in the heavens, that even 
the dullest soul was silent in rapt ad- 
miration. I stood and gazed upon it, 
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until there came over my eyes such a 
dear delight and intoxication of color, 
that the tears came into them, and trem- 
bled, and dropped. Only a few mo- 
ments, all too brief—a pendulum- beat 
of eternity—it stood before us, like a 
beatific vision seen by Dante; then the 
sun buried itself in a thick cloud, and 
all was gone, and dull Time beat on 
again. 


A WAIF OF THE POGONIP. 


T was a terrible night in the early 
I winter of 1868-9, when the mad 
rush to the newly found mines at White 
Pine was at its height. The Pogonip, 


laden with death and suffering, swept 
before the fierce northern blast, dragged 
like a great white shroud over Treasure 
Hill. 
and animals moving along the mountain- 


Trees, houses, rocks, even men 


side —every object exposed to the tem- 
pest— were covered deep with the white 
garment of hoar-frost. Men enveloped 
to the eyes in woolen wrappings, piled 
fold on fold, until the form and outlines 
of humanity were lost, jostled and col- 
lided with each other in the frozen cloud 
as they ran, stumbling wildly, through 
the crooked, ungraded streets, beating 
their hands upon their breasts, and 
stamping their benumbed feet, uttering 
never a word, like the voiceless ghosts 
of the damned, who heeded not the voice 
of the Prophet of God, wandering in 
speechless despair, on the shores of the 
Sea of the Dead. 

The frail tenements of cloth and rough 
boards, which lined on either side the 
straggling street, each contained a sa- 
loon, a “club-room,” and lodgings, in 
which the motley crowds drawn from 
every rough locality in the four quarters 
of the globe were, respectively, poison- 
ed, robbed, and stowed away in narrow 
bunks, to sleep as best they might amid 


all the din and confusion, in an atmos- 
phere as hot as red-hot stoves, smoking 
lamps, and scores of lungs pumping out 
vaporized alcohoi incessantly, could make 
it, and thick with the fumes of bad to- 
bacco, and blue with curses and obscen- 
ity. Men, with lumps of pure chloride of 
silver in their hands, lied and swapped, 
or bought and sold mines or claims — the 
locations of which were even then in 
doubt, and the very names of which are 
to-day forgotten—at prices almost fab- 
ulous, and straightway scattered the mon- 
ey right and left, among bar-tenders, faro- 
dealers, and the brazen-faced women 
who swarmed in every place. The clink- 
ing of glasses, the strains of discordant 
music, the laugh of the harlot and the 
dupe, the ringing of coin, and the duller 
clicking of the ivory chips, were heard 
incessantly. That little world by itself, 
far up on the lone mountain-peak among 
the clouds, was the scene and centre of 
an excitement, such as the world below 
—happily for it that it is so—seldom 
sees, and never fully feels. The Frost- 
king was master of the ghostly world 
without, while Vice and Death held high 
carnival within. 

Accompanied by a friend, with whom 
we had in other years wandered on des- 
ert sands, and crept stealthily by night 
through the land of the accursed Apache, 
we had climbed the mountain- peak, 
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breasting step by step the driving storm 
that savage night. Just as we were pass- 
ing one of the largest of the establish- 
ments before described, there was a sharp 
report of a pistol—another and another 
— crack, crack, crack !—and a humming 
as of a bee in his flight, as a stray bul- 
let, going wide of the intended mark, 
wandered away into the misty night; 
then the shouts of an excited crowd, 
the crash of glass, and a headlong rush 
pell-mell into the street and up and 
down it. It was all over in a moment. 
“What the was it all about?” cried 
one. “Something about a woman, I 
think!” said another. “No; it was 
two gamblers at poker, and one caught 
the other raising a hand on him,” said 
another. We were swept along on the 
crest of the outermost wave of the crowd; 
and as soon as it ebbed and left us alone 
on our feet, we hurried on to our lonely 
cabin on the hill-side. Such things were 
a matter of too common occurrence, in 
those times, to warrant our wasting time 
in their investigation. 

When we reached our cabin and sat 
down by the roaring fire, Cale remark- 
ed: “Somebody ‘in that stampede lost 
something, and I picked it up. It is a 
porte-monnaie, or something of that 
sort, I think.” He it from his 
overcoat- pocket, and held it up to the 
light. It was only an old-fashioned, 
square daguerreotype-case; its once 
bright-colored leathern covering worn 
with long handling, possibly also from 
the frequent touch of feverish lips, and 
the corrosion of scalding tears. He 
opened it, saw at a glance that the pict- 
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ure was gone, only the glass and the 
soiled gilt border remaining within it; 
then tossed it contemptuously from him 
into the box of letters, claim notices, old 
bills, etc., such as may always be found 
in a mining-camp cabin, and the matter 
was for the moment forgotten. 

That was two years ago. Two years 
to a mining-camp, is half a century to 
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any other locality. The mad _ excite- 
ment is over. The city in the clouds is 
half deserted now; and the actors in the 
rude orgies of that wild night are scat- 
tered far and wide over the whole world. 
Some are seeking treasure still in the 
recdl mountains of Arizona; some in New 
Mexico, Chihuahua, or Sonora; some 
delve for diamonds amid the sands of 
southern Africa; some turn the soil of 
Australia and New Zealand in search of 
gold; some sought the “bubble reputa- 
tion” on the bloody fields of Europe, 
and found death instead; others sleep 
the last, dreamless sleep in the lonely 
graves out on the desolate hill-side, 
among the snow-drifts and in the shad- 
ow of the frozen cloud. 

Sitting, to-night, alone here in my 
quict room in the City by the Golden 
Gate, I listlessly pull over the contents 
of the old mining-camp box; and com- 
ing upon the worn daguerreotype - case, 
open it carelessly. Under the glass be- 
neath, where the picture once was, I see 
a slip of folded paper, once tinted and 
delicate in its texture. Taking it out 
and opening it, I find written upon it, in 
a beautifully neat and regular hand—the 
hand of a lady, refined, tasteful, and edu- 
cated, unmistakably—these lines, which 
tell all that you and I will ever know of 
the story of a wasted life—of a lost soul, 
whose wail of hopeless agony went up to 
Heaven unheard of men, amid the storm 
of human passion and the elemental tem- 
pest, on that wild night in the Pogonip: 

Comes there from old blessed memory, 
Gleaming from the shadowy lat, 


One sweet face, as fresh and iiie-like 
As on the day I saw it last. 


Years have had their birth and burial.— 
Long, long years, a weary score — 

But Time’s treacherous sha low passeth 
O’er that sweet face nevermore. 


O, this gasping heart home-sickness ! 
hat comes choking up the breath — 
Sick for home! O God! where is it? 
Answer where, U friendly Death! 


Haunting face, thou’st been a beacon, 
Through this warring wor!d of strife ; 

Shining upward, beckoning onward, 
Smoothing down this restless life, 
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FANCY the praises of a life in the 
I country have been sounded rather 
more loudly, and with a more evenly sus- 
tained power of execution, than the facts 
warrant. To thoroughly enjoy a coun- 
try life one must be something of a sav- 


age, with a savage’s simple wants, and 


something of a god, with a god’s means 
of satisfying such as he has. But we 
can none of us be savage in taste, and 
godlike in resource, at one and the same 
time: there are sure to creep in certain 
refined longings which it is beyond our 
power to gratify; and as, in the country, 
one must necessarily pass a merely sub- 
jective existence, he is certain to brood 
upon his privations until he hatches out 
a callow discontent, which will in time 
grow into a stalking hypochondria. It 
is, of course, very delightful to be alone 
with Nature; but it is, at best, but a sel- 
fish pleasure to sit upon a rock and smash 
the pinching ants, clammy worms, and 
stinging bugs which come to dispute your 
empire. And they will come: if they be 
not indigenous, you will have Lrought 
them from the city, labeled, ‘ Assorted 
remorses.” For my part, I confess that 
I can not honestly enjoy rural medita- 
tion, on account of these infesting annoy- 
ances, which begin to leave me the mo- 
ment I snuff city air. It is natural to 
conclude that it is the same with every 
one; and the remedy is obvious. “God 
made the country, and man made the 
town.” One likes to live in a house he 
has builded himself. 


My friend Stylus, who lived in the lit- 
tle village of Goscip-on-the-Slye, wrote 
aremarkable article for the Hyferdorcan 
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Monthly, entitled “The Confessions of 
a Matricide.” 
copy of that publication got abroad in 
the village, with my friend’s name ap- 
A round score 


3y some mischance, a 


pended to the article. 
of old ladies with marriageable daugh- 
ters cut him directly, and the young 
women passed him by with averted 
heads. He became an object of pretty 
general suspicion, and the police force 
said he considered it 27s duty to watch 
him. The editor of the local newspaper 
generously tendered him the use of his 
columns for a “card to the public ;” but, 
with equal magnanimity, my friend de- 
clined to involve the publisher in the 
ruin that had overtaken himself. How- 
ever, the editor did publish, upon his 
own responsibility, a paragraph, speak- 
ing of the article as probably nothing 
more than the morbid fancy of a diseas- 
ed imagination. To the unspeakable 
credit of humanity be it stated, that poor 
Stylus’ friends did not all desert him: 
many came nobly forward, and assured 
him that the unfortunate article, though 
there might be an honest difference as to 
its propriety, had not in the least affect- 
ed ¢heir regard for him. 7Zzey under- 
stood these things: ¢+ey knew that a 
sorrowing heart seeking public sympa- 
thy might feel compelled to hide its hon- 
est grief under an inky cloak of remorse 
—to conceal a simple bereavement with 
a mask of guilt, etc. For a time, the 
poor wretch bore up bravely under all 
this, and counterfeited a levity and in- 
difference he was very far from feeling. 
Then he became cynical, and vented his 
savage humor upon all with whom he 


came in contact. He even went so far 
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as to assail the good citizens with a 
stinging lampoon, which his stanch ally, 
the editor, published with a mighty blow- 
ing of ram’s-horns, after first carefully 
extracting the sting. But it all ended as 
I had foreseen and provided for: Stylus 
borrowed money of me and left the place, 
deeply indebted to his landlady for nu- 
merous acts of kindness. 


I SUPPOSE every literary man has had 
experiences similar in kind to that relat- 
ed above. One can not, if he would, 
pick and choose his friends and ac- 
quaintances as a mustering-officer se- 
lects his recruits, rejecting all below a 
fixed intellectual standard. If he have 
any largeness of heart he will take in, 
here and there, some good, tall fellow or 
some comely maid, who has sense enough 
to like him, but not sufficient intelligence 
to comprehend a line of his work, and 
who, in the attempt so to do, is pretty 
certain to make a mess of it, and per- 
chance incur a shock as who should lay 
his clumsy hand uponagymnotus. This 
needs give him no great concern so long 
as these well-meaning persons suffer and 


make no sign; but when their frozen dis- | 


approval melts into remonstrance, one 
feels as I suppose a cat feels when its fur 
is gently stroked from the tail neckward. 


THE worst infliction, however, is that 
administered by the ultra-acute friend, 
who comprehends not wisely, but too 
well— who discovers in a man’s literary 
work a reflex of his social life. This it 
was that stung my poor friend out of the 
village hive. You write a moving tale 
or a touching poem: for example, a 
plaint of betrayed lover to cruel mis- 
tress. Straightway there shall arise 
numbers of tender-hearted friends, who 
ac at kindly pains to let you know, as 
delicately as possible, that they sympa- 
thize in your grief, and condemn the 
heartless jade who caused it. This is 
peculiarly soothing: it is like the appli- 
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cation of leeches to your temples, to re- 
duce the fever of a distant invalid. For 
all this we are indebted to those shame- 
less quill-waggers, who actually do write 
feelingly from their own experience: a 
custom which can never be sufficiently 
execrated. 


THE distinction between a work of 
Art and a work of Nature is a merely 
superficial one, maintained for conven- 
ience. It is not a distinction of origin, 
but of method. The water cuts a canal, 
and you callit Nature; you build a bridge 
across it, and call that Art. Itis Nature 
in both cases: in the one, acting threych 
the agency of human hands; in the x *h- 
er, through agencies of a different kind. 
Is coral a work of Art or a work of Nat- 
ure? Here is a law: The attrition of 
moving bodies widens the channels in 
which they move. Now mark this ac- 
tion of the law: those streets in cities 
in which there is a jam of vehicles 
grow wide for their accommodation. 
What kind of phenomenon is that? 
Again: Vegetation springs most rankly 
near abundant water. So does archi- 
tecture. Flowers turn toward the sun. 
So do houses. Heat creates a tempest 
at sea. It sets, also, a lady’s fan in mo- 
tion. Light falling upon chemically pre- 
pared plates paints a picture. This re- 
quires the intervention of acamera. By 
the intervention of a man of the proper 
organization, it will paint a picture upon 
canvas. We may flatter ourselves that 
we create, but we do not: we simply 
transmit. Whence come the forces 
transmitted we can not hope to know; 
we can only understand that they are 
none of ours. We are merely the “mid- 
dle-men” between producer and con- 
sumer, and are not even permitted to 
levy toll upon what passes through our 
hands. 


LET us understand what we mean by 


a natural law. Hold up a stone and let 
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it go, and it will travel as near to the 
centre of the earth as it can get. This 
is not a law; it is a phenomenon. Let 
go a second stone, and it will do the 
same. This is another phenomenon; 
but the two are something more than 
phenomena. A third stone, and a suc- 
ceeding myriad, will act precisely as did 
the first and second. Any other dense 
matter will do it, because all is dense 
matter that does it. Here we have a law 
—the law of gravitation; but to say these 
bodies acted in obedience to it is non- 
sense. A natural law is not mandatory: 
it can be neither obeyed nor disobeyed. 
We will say that the law of gravitation 
is this: All bodies tend to approach one 
another. That is not saying that they 
must, but that they do. A natural law 
is but a statement—a record of observed 
facts. 


I HAVE a vague suspicion that I have 
gathered all the foregoing profound wis- 
dom from the works of acuter thinkers 
than Iam. A friend, who has read ev- 
ery thing that is now in print, is confi- 
dent that I did not; but as he has never 
had access to the great librarv at Alex- 
andria, which was destroyed some cent- 
uries ago, the foundation of his opinion 
lacks the advantage of completeness. 


Mr. BARING-GOULD has proven that 
nearly all the legends which we believe 
in youth, admire in manhood, and love 
all our lives through, have not only no 
foundation, so far as our knowledge can 
go, but have been common property 
among nearly all the Aryan races for 
centuries. It is probably impossible to 
construct a tale possessing any kind of 
moral significance, of which all the es- 
sentials are not as old as the trees. Hu- 
man invention seems to have long ago 
exhausted itself in the matter of the mar- 
velous, and to be enjoying a season of 
rest. Furthermore, it is doubtful if any 
entirely new tale (supposing it possible 
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to invent one) would leave its impress 
upon the popular mind for a period of 
two generations. It would appear that 
to obtain recognition, a legend must have 
a pedigree: it must stir some hereditary 
memory of the old days among the Him- 
alayas, when the race was younger than 
it is, and there were new things under a 
new sun. 


THE reasoning by which it is made to 
appear that the keeping one’s teeth con- 
stantly on edge, and one’s general sys- 
tem in a condition of unfailing pain, are 
prime essentials to perfect health, is 
somewhat defective; and I think the 
true foundation of this cheerful doctrine 
must be sought in faith. Concerning 
faith there is no reasoning, further than 
what is necessary to determine if it be 
of any value. For faith is a physician, 


to whose treatment, having once called 
him in, you must submit with unques- 
tioning docility ; but he may not be sum- 
moned, except upon the recommenda- 


tion of Dr. Reason. The latter is ac- 
customed to call him, either when a case 
baffles his own skill, or makes too heavy 
a draft upon his industry. Now, a ques- 
tion that can not be answered by reason 
alone may nevertheless be a very simple 
question; but I think that upon the 
whole, we should have fewer non segui- 
turs to clear away, if all such problems 
were left unsolved. I speak not particu- 
larly —nor even mainly —of theological 
problems (in which I am but indiffer- 
ently versed), but of social, moral, ethi- 
cal, political, and even scientific, prob- 
lems, in the solution of which faith is 
quite as actively employed. I confess 
that I do not understand the one-half 
that is written about faith. This is 
probably because I have it not. An 
eyeless fish from the Mammoth Cave 
can not be expected to know much 
about optical science, but at least he 
may boast himself free from optical illu- 
sions. 
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IF a man have a broad foot, a stanch 
leg, a strong spine, and a talent for equi- 
librium, there is no good reason why he 
should not stand alone. If it be de- 
sired to stand a lot of sugar-loaves upon 
their smaller ends, they must be so set 
up as to touch one another, and the out- 
side ones must be supported. Plant 
them squarely upon their bases, and each 
loaf shall stand as rigidly as if it grew 
there. A mind that is right. side up 
does not need to lean upon others: it is 
sufficient unto itself. The curse of our 
civilization is that the “association” is 
become the unit, and the individual is 
merged in the mass. When a man as- 
sociates himself with others, for the ac- 
complishing of whatever object, he sur- 
renders a portion of his individuality, 
and by so much he becomes the less a 
man. It may be that the object is one 
of sufficient importance to justify the 
sacrifice—though this is seldom the case 
—but the sacrifice is certainly made. 


The tendency is to make men goody- 


goody, and all alike. It will not do to 
urge that because this tendency to band 
together for all kinds of purposes is 
the product of a high civilization, it is 
necessarily a promoter of what produ- 
ces it; any more than it will do to af- 
firm that because only enlightened na- 
tions are vexed with corns upon the 
feet, corns upon the feet are essential to 
enlightenment. The retention of his lib- 
erty of action is no more essential to 
the individual than to the community 
of which he forms a part; for it is thus 
that men grow great, and make their 
country great. But in signing a “con- 
stitution and by-laws,” one signs away 
a portion of his liberty. It may bea 
portion that he does not wish to use, but 
liberty is like land: one likes to havea 
good deal more than he cares to cultivate. 


How very seldom we meet a man or 
a woman with a face. There is great 
plenty—-a superfluity—of people with 
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features—with eyes to see the outside 
of a millstone; noses to languish upon 
a flower like a sick butterfly, or turn up 
at a beggar; mouths to chew, and lis, 
and assent with; cheeks to cover teeth, 
and foreheads along which to train the 
supple curl—but not a face: no, not the 
faintest suggestion of one. These eyes 
are but windows in a vacant hall, un- 
furnished with even so much as a rug; 
these noses have no more. significance 
than a hillock on a prairie ; these mouths 
are merely the burrows of “Welsh rab- 
bits;”’ these cheeks, a blank expanse 
of canvas, waiting to be painted upon 
by an artist who has gone off to Rome; 
these foreheads are parchment, upon 
which nothing is written. Such things 
are but the front sides of heads: they 
are no faces. They are the visible por- 
tions of God’s image carved in bread- 
and-butter. It is accounted marvelous 
that Nature has made no two faces alike. 
There is no marvel here: men who have 
material for faces shape their own, each 
after the fashion of his mind; and as for 
mere countenances, Nature can not ex- 
actly reproduce her own accidents, and 
duplicate her blunders. You may send 
one arrow after another and lodge them 
in the same target, but you can not make 
two empty soap-bubbles drift away in 
the same line, nor one puff of tobacco- 
smoke curl and twist like another. 


THE circumstances of my meeting with 
the learned Magister Senex were some- 
what singular, and have, I believe, nev- 
er been related. I was one day wander- 
ing over the public Park, out beyond 
Lone Mountain, and had sat down upon 
the tuft of grass which is so conspicuous 
an object as seen from San Francisco, 
to free my boots of the public sand that 
had got in over the tops. While I was 
so doing, a gouty toad dragged himself 
alongside of me, and sat there silently 
enjoying the companionship of the first 
living thing he had seen during his long 
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and painful illness. Suddenly a skinny 
hand was laid upon my shoulder, and, 
turning about, I found myself face to 
face with the queerest being I had ever 
encountered. It was apparently some 
centuries old, and had very nearly solv- 
ed the economical problem of how to 
make both ends meet. Its apparel con- 
sisted of a rather antique frock overcoat, 
caught together at the waist with a bit 
of wire; a pair of pantaloons, which 
seemed to have been constructed from 
the bark of a mummy ; a boot in process 
of dissolution, and a shoe to match. It 
wore neither hat nor hair, and as the sun 
fell upon the drawn skin of its head, that 
organ set up a very creditable rivalry. 
As to face, there was none to speak of. 
Into a sunken crevice below what. had 
been a nose and was a beak, had wan- 
dered, through a stunted growth of bris- 
tles, a thousand tributary wrinkles, which 
converged upon this depression as the 
rivers run into the sea, and yet the sea 
is not full. Beneath the plowed and 
gouged forehead, two scarcely distin- 
guishable slits acted, or rather were act- 
ed upon, as cyes. This interesting spec- 
tre carried under its arm a thick, black 
book, about a cloth- yard in length and 
half as wide. As I nodded, the appari- 
tion calmly seated itself beside me by 
merely tilting backward, leaving the rel- 
ative position of all its parts unchanged. 
Its knees were now on a level with its 
head; and it took advantage Of the sit- 
uation by propping the opened volume 
against them, and began to turn over 
the leaves. I noted that the title - page, 
when it was found, read as follows: 
“ Magister Senex; Op. MDCIV: Car- 
mina Improdata.” The Magister soon 
found what he was looking for; and in 
a singularly dry and even tone he began 
to read, without a word of preface: 
“If 1 were an ocean I’d roll and roll, 
I'd swallow a body and spew a soul.” 

I pulled on one boot, and the toad be- 
gan to blink uneasily. 
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** The dying shou'd stifle in me their moans, 

My chemical teeth should chop their bones.” 
The toad began to shift about as if in 
great bodily distress, and I looked at 
my watch. 


“ The sons of men are at war with the sea, 
The daughters of men are at war with me; 
The waves are salt with the widows’ tears, 
My heart is heavy with bedded spears.” 


My patience began to settle away like a 
defective foundation, and the reptile red- 
dened in every wart, and swelled visibly. 


“Spirit of Ocean, Spirit of Age— 
Victor and victim — roll, and rage!” 
I drew on the other boot, and stood up. 
My dropsical fellow-sufferer sweated 
great beads of blood, and labored in the 
sides like a lizard. The reader had 
ceased, and was calmly turning over 
leaf after leaf—all blank. At the last 
page he stopped, and read:° 
“Man and his woman are militant still, 
Fighting their fates with a wonderful will; 
He assails Nature with courage sub!ime, 
She is red-handed with ichor of Time ; 
Man by the forces of earth overcome — 
Woman triumphant! Zacitus sum.” 
The old gentleman tilted himself forward 
and was upon his feet, toddling stiffly 
away over the hills. The toad had 
burst, and fallen into a peaceful slum- 


ber. 


THE following laconics were invented 
by Mister Ignotus, and I am in no way 
responsible for either sentiment or dic- 
tion: 

When a favorite dog has an incurable 
pain, you “put him out of his misery” 
with a bullet or an axe. A favorite child 
similarly afflicted is preserved as long as 
possible, in torment. I do not say that 
this is not right; I claim only that it is 
not consistent. There are two sorts of 
kindness: one for dogs, and another for 
children. A very dear friend, wallowing 
about in the red mud of a battle- field, 
once asked me for some of the dog sort; 
and I suspect, if no one had been look- 
ing, he would have got it. But one does 
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not care to make a conspicuous display 
of benevolence in the eyes of a whole 
army. 

It is to be feared that to most men 
the sky is but a concave mirror, show- 
ing nothing behind, and in looking into 
which they see only their own distorted 
images, like the reflection of a face in a 
spoon. Hence it needs not surprise that 
they are not very devout worshipers ; it 
is great wonder that they do not openly 
scoff. 

The influence of climate upon civiliza- 
tion has been more exhaustively treat- 
ed than studied. Otherwise, we should 
know how it is that some countries that 
have so much climate have no civiliza- 
tion. 

Whoso shall insist upon holding your 
attention while he expounds to you things 
that you have always thriven without 
knowing, resembles one who should go 
about with a hammer, cracking nuts upon 
other people’s heads and eating the ker- 
nels himself. 

There are but two kinds of temporary 
insanity, and each has but a single symp- 
tom. The one was discovered by a cor- 
oner, the other by a lawyer. The one 
induces you to kill yourself when you 
are unwell of life; the other persuades 
you to kill somebody else when you are 
fatigued of seeing him about. 


AT SUNRISE. 
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If it were as easy to invent a credible 
falsehood as it is to believe one, we 
should have little else in print. The 
mechanical construction, of a falsehood 
is a matter of the gravest import: a lie 
which in sober narrative is universally 
scouted, may be “done up like new” in 
a pungent epigram, and will be as uni- 
versally credited. 

There is more false morality in prov- 
erBs and aphorisms than there is poison 
in painted candy. 

A bad marriage is like an electric ma- 
chine : it makes you dance, but you can’t 
let go. 

A strong mind is more easily impress- 
ed than a weak one: you shall not as 
readily convince a fool that you are a 
philosopher, as a philosopher that you 
are a fool. 

Most people have no more definite 
idea of liberty than that it consists in 
being compelled by law to do as they like. 

dt is nearly always untrue to say of a 
man that he wishes to leave a great 
property behind him when he dies. Us- 
ually he would like to take it along. 

Those who are horrified at Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory may comfort themselves 
with the assurance that, if we are de- 
scended from the ape, we have not de- 
scended so far as to preclude all hope 
of return, 





AT SUNRISE. 


O, virgin Palm! upon thy rocky throne 
Transfigured in the su ’s serene baptism, 
Thy pillar a pure flame, and every leaf a prism 
Fretting the shadow of thy emerald zone: 
In thy deep joy, thus heavenly arrayed, 
Wrapped in celestial silence, undismayed, 
Sole in the fair oasis, all thine own— 
An angel waiting in a desert lone! 
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ear catches the least sound; so, 
in the solitude of reflection, the mind de- 
tects soft and delicate strains of thought, 
unheard in the bustle of the crowd. 


A S in the silence of the night, the 


The doors of fictitious pleasure are 
often closed and barred against us, that 
we may be forced to seek the approach- 
es to real and substantial happiness. 


While laboring for some great reward, 
we learn that we receive an infinite num- 
ber of lesser ones; the lesser gems clus- 
tering about the dazzling brilliant. 


God gives to man: man’s greatest 
happiness must consist in doing and 
giving to others. 


This growth of earth-experience seems 
like that of the oak rooted in the rock: 
hard and blind work is it forcing the way 
into the ledge crevices; yet that root 
must first so descend ere the trunk can 
in the sunlight rear itself—ere it can re- 
joice in leaf, bud, blossom, and fruit. 


The cynic, while despising his fellows, 
forgets that without them to hear and 
appreciate his sarcasm, he would be- 
come, through isolation, the most mis- 
erable of mortals. 


Wit, humor, and dadinage need to be 
kept under careful control. We endure 
and expect the playful scratch from our 
cat’s paw, but not her savage bite. 


To brood over ills which may happen 
in the future, is to make of imagination 
an ever-present reality. 


What we think we need is riches: our 
real desire is for place, esteem, regard, 
Vor. VI—37. 


appreciation, love, in the heart ‘of hu- 
manity. 


To husband strength, mental and phys- 
ical—to husband and govern power, pas- 
sion, every impulse and every attribute 
of our nature, so that there may ever be 
with us the reserve-strength for use and 
enjoyment— is one of the chief secrets 
of happiness. Excess in pleasure or 
employment is the bane of life. To 
stop a little short of the point of reple- 
tion is the golden secret. 


Humanity, each individual shut up 
within himself—shut up in reticence, 
secrecy, and selfishness—becomes as 
barren of true life and emotion as the 
dry sands of the sea-shore. Humanity, 
honestly revealed one to another as to 
inmost thoughts, emotions, and aspira- 
tions, becomes the closer knit together 
from its very separateness. 


In striving for the attainment of any 
object, the heart must be in the work 
for such attainment, and not set on the 
object. 


In the bitter contest with self, the best 
man may at times fall. The true hero 
will then set to work, and for himself 
build another pedestal, broader, strong- 
er, and higher than the last. 


The intellect that bases all aspiration 
and effort on the hope of winning some 
one exclusive love, leaves the shrine of 
Infinite Nature, and bows to that of the 
inferior and finite. 


In the hearts of others a manly self- 
reliance lays corner-stones of regard, 
esteem, remembrance, love. 
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HE brightest stream which bub- 

bles out of the mountains in the 
Coast Range, and loses itself on the 
plains of Santa Clara, ought to have 
had a more poetical name. Its feline 
etymology is probably owing to the fact, 
that as many wild cats rendezvous about 
its head-waters as are congregated with- 
in the same limits in any place on these 
mountain-slopes. This superabundance 
of savage life, which so incontinently 
runs to white teeth and claws, is an indi- 
cation that there is much game in this 
region. Pussy likes a good bill of fare, 


and makes it up of hares, cotton - tail 
rabbits, ground-squirrels, quails, doves, 
and a great number of singing- birds, 
not omitting an occasional rattlesnake, 


which is killed so deftly that there is no 
chance for a venomous bite. If the un- 
lovely creatures had been more industri- 
ous in this line, the thrushes would 
have had a better chance, and that dry, 
reedy sound in the brush—the one 
drawback to the pleasure of crawling 
on all-fours through the chaparral— 
would not have started a cold chill along 
the spine quite so often. 

That little square-looking dog, loaned 
by a settler at the foot of the mountain, 
with his ears split in a dozen places in 
his encounters with these animals, goes 
along for the fun and excitement of an- 
other clinch with his old enemy. The 
warfare is, after all, conducted on scien- 
tific principles. The wild cat is as strong 
as a young tiger, and you see by the 
depth of the shoulders and the size of 
the head, that he will fight terribly. He 
does not run well, and can not catch a 
hare in any other way than by stealth. 
The dog runs him to a tree; the cat 
ascends to the hi;hest strong limb, goes 


out on that, and gets an adjustment by 
which the smallest possible mark will 
be presented for a rifle or pistol-shot. 
If you want to do the handsome thing, 
let the head alone; for that is well defend- 
ed by the limb on which it is resting. 
The wind blowing strong at an oblique 
angle to your line, will make a differ- 
ence of at least an inch in sending that 
light ball 180 feet; it will also drop from 
a right ascending line nearly two inches. 
Remember, a shrewd woodsman never 
forgets these things. Getting your mar- 
gin adjusted, plant the ball into the 
shoulder, just under the spine. He will 
drop from the tree with only one fore- 
leg in fighting condition. The dog is 
on his back in a second, and there will 
be the liveliest rough-and-tumble fight 
you have seen in many a day. Never 
mind the wild screams that echo from 
the cafion. That fellow’s time has come. 
He will not steal your best game-chicken 
out of the top of the tree again. 

The dog has won the battle; but he 
has got some ugly scars along his sides 
and flank. Observe that over-heated as 
he is, he does not rush into that clear 
stream. He takes his bath in that shal- 
low spring .with a soft mud bottom. 
Note how he plasters himsclf, laying the 
wounded side underneath, and then, sit- 
ting down on his haunches, buries all 
the wounded parts in the ooze. That 
mud has medicinal propertics. The dog 
knows it. No physician could make so 
good a poultice for the wounds of a cat’s 
claws as this dog has made for himself. 
Pray, if you had been clawed in that 
way by either feline or feminine, would 
you have found any thing at the bottom 
of your book philosophy so remedial as 
this dog has found? 
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Now that this striped rascal has had 
his light put out, it is hard to justify the 
act, after all. He was a thief, stealthy, 
cowardly, blood-loving, and cruel. But 
then his education had been neglected. 
And while his moral sentiments had 
been lapsing for generations, note what 
a gain there has been in his animal de- 
velopment; for he is next of kin to the 
common house-cat. You can not upset 
this theory by pointing to his abbreviated 
tail. How long do you suppose it is 
since every one of your hair-splitting 
casuists had a tail more than twice as 
long as this fellow, whose descendants, 
in two generations more, may have none 
at all? Taking him up by his enormous 


jowls, rounding off a head suggesting 
diabolical acquisitiveness—it is only 
necessary to carry a Darwinian rush- 
light in the other hand to go straight to 
the right man and say: Here is a link 
in your chain of development, only three 
removes from the point you have reached. 


What a pity that this diminution of tail 
and claws does not signify a correspond- 
ing decrease of cruel and stealthy cir- 
cumvention! You wag your tail ap- 
provingly to this proposition, Samson. 
But this business of exterminating pests 
had better cease. Because, if carried 
out honestly, it would be inconvenient 
to some thousands of men and women 
who are just now cumbering the world 
tono purpose. It goes against the grain 
mightily to admit that a wild cat might 
ever become an angel; but if there is 
any obscure law tending to such a re- 
sult, it is better to interfere with it as 
little as possible. If both moral and 
physical perfectibility are only a question 
of time, the fellow who sells his fiery 
potations close by that sweet mountain- 
spring, and is never conscious of its per- 
petual rebuke, ought to have a margin, 
at least, of five million years. 

There is a cleft in the mountain, about 
ten miles to the south-west of Santa 
Clara. That engineering was done by 
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the Los Gatos. Entering this defile, the 
stage-road winds along the mountain- 
side for six or seven miles, and then 
turns to the right and goes down the 
mountain-slope to Santa Cruz. But as 
long as there are any stage-roads in 
sight, or signs of abrading wheels, you 
will find no trout. Turning to the left 
and following the ridge, at a height of 
about two thousand feet, a walk of three 
or four miles brings one to a point where 
civilization runs out with the disappear- 
ance of the last trail. That mountain, 
lifting its dark crest so kingly into the 
clouds, is Loma Prieta, the highest crest 
of the Coast Range. On the north side 
of that intervening slope, and nearly a 
thousand feet higher, you will find the 
source of the Los Gatos. It is six 
miles away. There a great fountain 
bubbles out of the mountain-side, and 
the stream, clear and strong, and sing- 
ing for very joy, goes bounding on to the 
gorges below. The upper stream has 
never been defiled by sawdust; and no 
lout in shining boots ever went up to its 
head. It is best to go into camp here, 
and take a fresh start the next morning. 
In the early dawn—before the sun glares 
on the land and sea-—town and hamlet, 
valley and mountain, have an early morn- 
ing glory, which it were better not to 
miss. Looking oceanward, the fir and 
the redwood send up their spires of eter- 
nal green from all the valleys. At mid- 
night, the full moon was flooding all the 
mountain-top with light, and was appar- 
ently shining upon the still ocean, which 
had come quite to the base of the mount- 
ain. The fog had come in during the 
night, but hugged the earth so closely 
that every hillock appeared like an island 
resting on the calm, white sea. All night 
long, the moon shone on this upper stra- 
tum, revealing with wonderful distinct- 
ness the tops of the tallest redwoods, while 
the trunks appeared to be submerged. 
It was not easy to dispel the illusion that 
one with a skiff might have paddled from 
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one wooded islet to another, threading a 
thousand intricate channels, drifting past 
the homes of strange peoples whose lives 
were symbolized by this serene and si- 
lent sea. But the illusion would not hold 
water, when, at early dawn, a clumsy two- 
horse wagon went lumbering down the 
mountain and disappeared under this 
white stratum. When the sun came up, 
all the ragged and fleecy edges rolled in 
upon the centre, and there was a silent 
seaward march, until at midday the fog 
banked up with perpendicularwalls, about 
a dozen miles from the land. A little 
farther down the valley, the trees were 
dripping with the moisture of this mi- 
gratory ocean. But not a drop was col- 
lected on the glistening leaves of the 
madroiio which gave us friendly shelter 
that night. It was a good place enough 
to sleep; but if one is to take an obser- 
vation every half-hour during the night, 
he will have no difficulty in getting up 
at the call of the birds. 

The first sound heard in the morning 
was the yelp of a miserable coyote. The 
intrusive rascal had pitched his key in 
advance of thrush, or lark, or robin. It 
was easy enough to silence him with a 
shot-gun; but as the birds also would 
have been frightened into silence, this 
ill-favored vagabond was moderated by 
pitching two stones at him, with no other 
result than securing a lame shoulder for 
a week. The thing was entirely over- 
done ; and if the fellow had any percep- 
tion of the ridiculous, he went into his 
hole and laughed for the space of half an 
hour. 

The altitude was too great for the 
home of robin and linnet. But the 
woodpeckers went screaming by, and 
the shy yellow hammers flitted noise- 
lessly from tree to tree; while, in the 
thicket, the cock quails were calling out 
the coveys for an early breakfast. Two 
deer had come down the mountain- 
slope, and finally halted at half-rifle shot, 
looking stupidly at the camp-fire. If 
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they understood the statute made in 
their behalf, they were perfectly safe. 
But Samson, who had stood for three 
minutes with one fore-leg raised in an 
intensely dramatic way, made a spring 
at last, and, withovt warrant of law, ran 
them down the cafion; and ten minutes 
later they were seen going up the oppo- 
site slope, but with many redundant 
antics, indicating contempt for the cur 
which had sought to worry them. Lat- 
er in the day, three or four more were 
seen, and one half-grown fawn was fol- 
lowing the roe, the latter finally taking 
the wind and bounding off handsomely, 
while the fawn, less keen of scent, turn- 
ed about and looked inquiringly, without 
any clear perception of danger. It is 
evident that so long as the fawn depends 
upon the mother for protection, it has 
not a very keen scent nor a quick appre- 
hension of approaching danger. These 
are only perfected later, when the fawn 
is left to care for itself. The cub is very 
foolish ; the young fox has no more of 
cunning than a common puppy; and a 
young ground -squirrel, in time of dan- 
ger, rashly bobs his head out of the hole 
long before his venerable parents vent- 
ure to take an observation. We might 
have had a smoking haunch of venison 
that morning, but it would have lacked 
that fine moral quality which the game- 
law withheld. If you want to know the 
terrible power of temptation, breakfast 
on bacon when two deer are within rifle- 
shot. 

It took not less than three hours to 
work through the interminable thickets, 
and to climb over the rocks, and gain a 
place for the first cast of a line. These 
mountain trout strike quick or not at all. 
There is a delicious, tingling sensation 
when the fellows jump from the eddies 
and swirls more than a foot out of water. 
You need not spit on your bait for luck, 
when the fish are breaking water for the 
hook, and the dark pools are alive with 
them: not very large, but with keen 
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mountain appetites, having the bright- 
est colors, hard of flesh, and gamy. 
Well— yes, here is where the fun comes 
in, after crawling for more than two miles 
through the brush, and over jagged rocks. 
Not the least of it is toobserve that H 

has gone daft from over-excitement, and 
is throwing his fish into the tree-tops. 
What with the moon shining on his face 
last night, the deer coming down to tan- 
talize him, and these mountain trout 
jumping wild for the hook, there is just 
as much lunacy as it is safe to encoun- 
ter at this altitude. 

The stream holds out well, and has 
not perceptibly diminished in a linear 
ascent of the mountain-side of nearly 
three miles. A never-failing reservoir, 
at an altitude perhaps of twenty-three 
hundred feet, creates the main branch ; 
while lower down there is a constant 
augmentation from runnels, up some of 
which the trout find their way. It is 
best not to slight these little branches ; 
for occasionally the water sinks, running 
underground for awhile, and then’ re- 
appearing, so that a succession of pools 
is formed, which arrest the fish; and, 
having nothing to eat, they prey upon 
each other, until rarely more than two 
or three remain, and sometimes a soli- 
tary fish is left, he having ate up all his 
poor relations, and thus supplied their 
wants and his own, There is nothing 
very strange in this piscatory economy, 
after all. That bald- headed man, who 
lost his gravity, and slid down a shelv- 
ing rock nearly twenty feet into the pool, 
and went out on the other side, with a 
solitary fish dangling at his hook, and a 
most unearthly yell, is playing the same 
game in a business pool. There are 
more in it than can possibly succeed. 
One by one he will eat up the others, 
and become a millionaire. If a bigger 
fish in the pool eats him, it is only a 
slight variation of chances, which the 
commercial ethics of the times will just 
as heartily approve. You have made 
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that pool desolate; but it is not neces- 
sary to yell so as to disturb the universe 
over a half-pound trout. If ever, O 
friend, you should have the luck to be 
drawn out of a pool thus, will there be 
no yelling in the subterranean caverns? 

There is no heroism in jerking every 
fish out of this stream, just because they 
have keen mountain appetites. More- 
over, as the rays of the sun become ver- 
tical, light is thrown into the pools and 
eddies, and the bites are languid and less 
frequent. An hour before sunset they 
will be as brisk as ever. Buta hundred 
trout are enough for one morning; and 
too many, since no one is willing to car- 
ry them down the mountain. A year 
ago, an enthusiastic friend found the 
head-waters of the Butano, just over the 
ridge, toward the coast. Having cut his 
way out of the San Lorenzo Valley, 
making his own trail for Seven miles or 
more, he cast in his hook where, he 
stoutly affirmed, no fisherman had ever 
preceded him. The falls in several 
places have formed deep basins in the 
soft, white sandstone. There this en- 
thusiastic fisherman found his heaven 
for two hours, until night began to close 
in upon him. Did he go into a tree-top 
for the night, and pull his two hundred 
trout up after him? No. But he left 
them in a heap, and crept down the 
mountain at dusk, his pace quickened a 
little by the sight of a fresh bear-track. I 
do not think an honest bear, made fully 
acquainted with such sacrilegious con- 
duct, would eat a man, or so much as 
smell of him. Three capacious dia- 
phragms were a comfortable guaranty 
that there would be no repetition of this 
act on the head-waters of the Los Gatos. 

All day long the perspective has been 
growing broader and richer, until these 
diminutive little fish, destined to be 
swallowed with a single snap of the 
jaws —even as they sought to snap the 
wriggling worm—have become a minor 
incident in the crowding events of the 
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day. For an hour after dawn the only 
outlook was into the Santa Clara Valley. 
But the morning was cold; the thin, 
gray smoke went up silently into the 
heavens from here and there a farm- 
house; across the valley a low column 
of mist clung to the foot-hills and rolled 
sullenly away. The rank vegetation of 
early spring, broken occasionally by the 
plowed fields, had all the abruptness 
of contrast seen in the patch-work of a 
bed-quilt; and, in the chill of the dawn, 
was not a whit more pleasing to they 
eyes. But an hour later, the sunlight 
filled all the valley; the harsher tints 
of the morning were melted into the 
more subdued glory of the spring; and 
one could fancy that the scent of almond 
blossoms came up the mountain, min- 
gled with the grosser incense of the mold 
and tilth of many fields. Even the soli- 
tary, stunted pine far up the mountain 
was dropping down its leafy sficuda, 
like javelins cast aslant, and the last 


year’s cones fell with a rattle, like hand- 
grenades cast from some overhanging 


battlement. Life was crowding death 
even here, and the pine was fresh- 
ening its foliage, as certain of spring- 
time as the alder just shaking out its 
tassels by the river-bank. Away to the 
south-west the Bay of Monterey, with 
its breadth of twenty miles, was reduced 
to a little patch of blue water; and wide 
off there was a faint trail of smoke along 
the horizon: the sign that a steamer was 
going down the coast for puncheons of 
wine and fleeces of wool. 

The glass reveals the dome ofa church 
at Santa Cruz, looking a little larger than 
a bird-cage set down by the ocean. The 
famous picture on the ceiling of the old 
adobe church disappeared when the 
storms melted down the mud walls. If 
the perspective was faulty, the picture 
had a lively moral for bad Indians. But 
something better was found not many 
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years ago—so the village tradition runs 
—in one of the lofts over an old store- 
room near by. The /adre going up 
there with the village sign-painter, to 
hunt for some half-forgotten thing, drew 
out of the lumber a roll of blurred and 
musty canvas, giving it to his friend. 
The latter hastened home, and unrolling 
his canvas, saw that upon one side there 
had once been a picture. But the pig- 
ment was now only powdered atoms, 
which a feather would sweep away. Oil- 
ing a new canvas, he laid it upon the 
back of the picture, and the oil striking 
through, the first process of restoration 
was safely accomplished. Then the sur- 
face of the picture was carefully cleaned. 
The sign-painter quietly hung up his 
picture, satisfied that there was an in- 
finite distance between it and a common 
daub. The Padre wanted the picture 
back after this sudden revelation of its 
wonderful beauty. But it never was 
transferred again to the old lumber-room. 

“What became of the Padre?” 

“T think he went to heaven, where he 
found better pictures than were ever fish 
ed out of that old lumber-room.” 

“ And the sign-painter ?” 

“Did you ever know a man who had 
a Murillo, or even thought he had one, 
who was in a hurry to leave this world?” 

It was not safe to prolong that story; 
for the man who went through the pool 
with such a yell over his halfpound tro- 
phy, suddenly stopped grinding his jaws, 
still holding the backbone of the twen- 
tieth broiled trout just in front of his 
white teeth—the perfect head in the 
thumb and forefinger of one hand, and 
the tail in the other, while the bare and 
serrated vertebre which he had just 
stripped, imparted an alarming ferocity 
to his countenance. 

Will he eat us before morning? Since 
there is no one to give bonds in his be- 
half, let us hasten down the mountain. 








ETC. 


THE following ‘‘ Rale Rode ”’ epic is trans- 
mitted to us from Oregon. It is too good to 
be lost; and an abbreviation would have 
spoiled its continuity. The taking off of 
this representative man is very pathetic. It 
is hard to suppress the hope that the hounds 
still live, and that their teeth are still in good 
order : 


THE FATE OF MISSISSIP’. 


Here’s the cain in the hollow, 
Where this neck of woods comes down ; 
And the fir- trees nod and whisper 
As they beckon us, and frown. 
Ah! the throat of stick and mortar 
Breathes no more the curling smoke, 
And that raven, over yonder, 
Has a plaintive, funeral croak! 


There’s the door, on broken hinges, 
Leaning like a weary thing ; 
And the pathway, dim with grasses, 
Winding downward to the spring ; 
While ths pyramid of antlers — 
Spoils of many a ringing chase — 
Tells you of a hunter’s labor 
In this lonely, lonely place. 


No, not 7 there ! — this is better, 
Where the golden sunbeams sleep ; 
There are stains upon those puncheons 
That would make your muscles creep, 
Sit upon this log beside me, 
And I'll tell you how it came — 
Match about you ?—that the cabin 
Has a wild and fearful fame. 


He was big and hairy - throated, 
And his name was “ Mississip’ ;”” 
Rather curious mortal, was he, 
And he didn’t care a flip 
For the frills of polished cities, 
Or the sciences and arts ; 
And he fled, like one tormented, 
From the highways and the marts. 


Well, in trailing down the border, 
Here he pitched his tent, at last, 

And the dogs—they sought him somehow — 
Gathered round him thick and fast : 

Hound and cur, full twenty of them, 
Leaped about his open door ; 


And the cabin was their kennel, 
And their couch — its rugged floor. 


Up and down the wooded gorges, 
Ere the morning sun grew warm, 
You could hear their angry chorus, 
Sweeping like a wingéd storm — 
Till the quick snarl of his rifle, 
Downward by the river shore, 
Hushed the rolling wave of clamor, 
And the gallant chase was o’er. 


But the vanguard of Improvement, 
With the compass and the chain, 
Bivouacked along the valley, 
From the mountain to the main ; 
And the iron arm of Progress 
O’er the virgin wild was thrown, 
And the steam - fiend shrieked and bellowed 
Where the sol:tude was known ; 
And the canons throbbed and thundered 
With the tread of mailéd steeds, 
And the breath of glowing nostrils 
Rolled like war-clouds o’er the meads, 


Vainly, when the shadows lifted, 

And the dew was on the bush, 
Mississip’ would wind his cow’s - horn 
In the morning’s fragrant hush ; 
“Turk” would lead the tawny hunters 

To the hill - side, as of old, 
But would never pitch the music — 
For the tracks were dim and cold. 
And full often, too, mistaking 
For the horn the engine - pipes, 
They would wander on w.ld chases— 
Like the foolish after snipes! 


Twice and thrice it was repeated, 
When his gun went o’er a bank, 
And the hunter went to swearing 
As his heart within him sank: 
** This has come of that there railroad, 
And I knew, when they begun, 
That ’twould skeer the deer to thunder, 
An’ the hounds they wouldn’t run!” 


Then he sat within his cabin, 
In a wreathing cloud of smoke, 
While from hound and cur, beside him 
Oft the whine of hunger broke ; 
But he sat and smoked serenely, 
With the famine in his eye, 
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Till you guessed his awful purpose, 
And were sure he meant to die. 
And the eyeballs, hot and glaring, 
Caverned flanks, and dripping jaws, 
Spoke the anguish of his hunters 
From the emptiness that gnaws : 
Nearer, nearer now they circled, 
And the click of gleaming fangs 
Was the wild beast rising in them 
From the hell of hunger’s pangs. 


Was’t the cry of dog or devil? 
Mercy! what a sight was there— 
Ah, the odor of that orgy 
Even now must taint the air! 
Eathim? Well, should rather say so— 
Mississip’ was soon released, 
And their mouths were wet and crimson 
With the rich, unholy feast. 


Simmons, up from Sleepy Hollow, 
Happened by the place, one day, 
And he halted, just to ask him 
If his steers had been that way ; 
But he only reached the threshold, 
When he started, all aghast, 
As a something, swift and noiseless, 
Like a shadow, flitted past : 
Dog, perhaps, but then no matter! 
When he woke from terror’s thrall, 
He was startled by a sentence 
On a board, against the wall — 
Mississip’, no doubt, had done it— 
*T was a rude and homely scrawl, 
Written with a piece of charcoal, 
** Dern the Rale Rode ! ” — That is all. 
Ss. L..S. 


ETC. [JUNE, 


THE artists’ reception, in this city, was one 
of the notable events of May. So many lov- 
ers of art and literature were never seen here 
before in one collection of people. The so- 
cial features added much to the interest of 
the reception. “President Wandesforde read 
a brief and sensible introductory address. 
There were readings, vocal and instrumental 
music, and a collation in a side-room. The 
pictures were not well hung, and probably no 
one expected as much on the first evening. If, 
at future receptions, the pictures are left over 
for a day or two, more justice will be done 
to the many meritorious artists, as well as to 
the public. <A picture-gallery has now be- 
come a real necessity. The artists have the 
promise of generous support from their friends. 
The five or six hundred present at the first re- 
ception indorsed this promise. If it were at 
all desirable, double this number could be 
drawn together at the next reception. There 
was little opportunity for careful criticism, 
which ought hereafter to be invited, for the 
sake of the exhibitors, at least. There were 
some good pictures, and some indifferent ones. 
It was-as well, perhaps, that the novelty of 
the first reception, and the necessary arrange- 
ment of pictures along the base of the walls, 
precluded any nice discrimination on the part 
of art-critics. But hereafter, this should be 
one of the salient features of these exhibitions. 
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THE SILENT 
art Phelps. 
Co. 


PARTNER. By Elizabeth Stu- 
Boston: James R. Osgood & 


Of writing novels with a Purpose (spelled 
P), we have, at last, a consid- 
Since Dickens has taught 


with a large 
erable beginning. 
the magic of his pen to turn a glare of light 
upon the Poor Debtor’s Prison, the intrica- 
cies of the Chancery Courts, and other pecul- 
iar British institutions of law and learning, 
we have had a host of smaller fictions which 
are woven no longer to please merely, but to 
‘*show up’’ something which the world oth- 
erwise forgets, in its selfish hurry and indif- 
ference. Miss Phelps is one of those who 
believe that we must swallow an obvious les- 
son with our literary recreations. We are 
not to be allowed to read for the poor sake 
of amusement; no more purely artistic crea- 
tions which shall be their own beautiful ex- 
cuse for being. Henceforth, all the syrups 
and sauces shall have a wholesome medica- 

ent therein. We swallow the confection, 
and can not thereafter rid ourselves of the 
lesson which is embedded in it, if we would. 

Nor would we, in sooth, weakly flee from 
the moral lesson, if we could. Miss Phelps 
is an earnest, honest reformer, thinking well 
of her sex, and thinking better of her race. 
She has already, in Gates A7ar, done much 
to soothe the nameless terrors of those who 
have gazed upon the blank walls of the Life 
Beyond as though they closed upon a dream- 
less sleep—or worse. She has nobly endeav- 
ored, in Z/edged /n, to correct an ancient and 
well-rooted prejudice against a certain class 
of repentant and honestly reformed sinners. 
And now, inspired by an equally lofty pur- 
pose, she has written a novel to show the 
world the injustice of excludiag women from 
active ordinary business, and also some of 
the evil features of factory life, and, if possi- 
ble, to incite some candid and just minds to 
the amelioration of the evils which she de- 


picts so forcibly. 


Briefly, then, ‘‘ Perley Kelso,’ the Silent 
Partner, is a lovely girl, born to great wealth, 
but quite deprived of any strenuously impel- 
ling incentives or motives to higher purposes 
than those which engage all the attention of 
an‘aristocratic young person, who has had a 
box at the opera ever since she ‘‘came out,”’ 
will have as long as she lives, and whose 
world is not much larger than the drawing- 
rooms of Boston. Betrothed to her father’s 
partner, her future is assured; surrounded 
with books, pictures, music, and all the ar- 
tistic accessories which enhance her great 
natural beauty, she is placidly content. The 
sudden death of her father disturbs her pla- 
cidity ; she conceives it necessary for her to 
look into ‘‘the business’?—a vague term 
which she now finds to be the ownership and 
management of several great cotton - mills. 
Gradually she learns something of the griefs, 
Her 


better nature is roused to action, and the lan- 


trials, and wrongs of the operatives. 


guid beauty of yesterday is transformed into 
the loftily beautiful woman, fired with a no- 
ble passion to ameliorate the woes of the poor, 
and regulate, if possible, the dissonant chords 
which bind Capital and Labor together. 
This is the argument of the book. 
she slowly drifts away from her betrothed, 
or, rather, outgrows him ; how she raises up 


How 


such of the dispirited and discouraged factory 
people as are to her accessible ; how she in- 
spired a great love in the heart of another 
partner, who has ‘‘risen from the ranks ;”’ 
how she has no time to marry any man, and 
how fare her new acquaintances among ‘the 
other kind of folks’’—all these are pertinent, 
but not essential to the main purpose of the 
book. 

The story is well told ; it is picturesque in 
the highest degree. Possibly a shade less of 
color would improve its tone ; but the pict- 
ures are all vivid, and some of them are al- 
most sensuous in their warmth and brilliancy 


of tone. There is an abundant scorch of 
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maple - leaves, under - tints of malachite, and 
gold and umber in the water, amd silver lan- 
ces in the air; but all of this is a mere char- 
acteristic of style. It is not vicious, and it 
pleases a sense not over-refined by esthetic 
culture. And the style overlays the motif/— 
for plot there is none—as the sugary wrap 
might enfold the healing drug which shall 
minister to society diseased. 

We do not believe that Miss Phelps has 
put the worst possible construction upon the 
dificult social problem here treated, before 
she has attempted to offer her partial solu- 
tion. But we are persuaded that much of 
the evil of which she complains (by implica- 
tion) is a characteristic of every system of la- 
bor beneath the sun; and that, this being 
admitted, the beautiful philanthropy of Zhe 
Silent Partner, in *‘Wayle”’ and * Kelso,” 
is quite inadequate to the occasion. ‘* Miss 
Perley Kelso’s’’ management is very charm- 
ing. It will be a good thing if it shall pro- 
voke inquiry, and inspire real and practical 
effort for redress of wrong; but it does seem 
altogether superficial, for all that. 

Something must be allowed to the exigen- 
cies of a novelist who writes with a Purpose 
(with the large P, always); but, in reviewing 
all of Miss Phelps’ books, one is conscious 
of a great straining of the main purpose. 
Contemplation of the central idea may have 
made the author transiently morbid ; or the 
subject, naturally treated, was too thin for 
the use to which it was put. So Zhe Silent 
Partner, agreeable and artistically finished 
though it be, leaves the mind of the reader 
with a vague impression that there is an 
underlying stratum of exaggeration some- 
where. 


Frencit Love-Soncs, AND OTHER PoEmMs. 
By Harry Curwen. New York: Carle- 
ton. 

The translator of these songs says, in his 
preface, that he believes ‘to a multitude of 
English readers the poems of Alfred de Mus- 
set, André Chénier, V. Hugo, Nadaud, Par- 
ny, and, above all, of Charles Baudelaire, 
will have, at least, the charm of novelty.’”’ 

Had Laus Veneris not preceded this vol- 
ume, we believe zovel/ty would be consider- 
ed too mild a term to apply to such charms 
as these. 


(June, 


But Swinburne, who is very French when 
he ceases for a moment to be Greek, has so 
deadened our mental palate, that even this 
highly seasoned dish can not once startle us. 
Yet we do acknowledge that there is much 
that is novel in a poem such as this, by Bau- 
delaire himself : 

* There is music’s sweetest rhyme 
In your swaying roll, 
Like a serpent keeping time 
On a balanced pole. 
When your head bows ’ne.th the burden 
Of its swect idlesse, 
Every motion seems a guerdon 
Of a soft caress. 
And your body sways and fa:ls, 
Asa vessel might, 
When its full-blown, creaking sails 
Touch the breakers white. 
Till your lips are moist and quivering 
With their pass’nate bliss, 
And your very soul scems shivering 
Tn a liquid kiss, 
Like some rare Bohemian wine — 
Conquering wine and tart, 
Loving, sky-like, drink divine, 
Stars within my heart!” 
It is a Frenchman to his mistress, and the 
air is dark with similes. 

Another poet babbles to his beloved in this 
strain : 

“ Your eyes are sister rivers, 

Where heaven is mirrored bzight.’ 
If this is poetical license, good Lamartine, 
why not prolong your geographical meta- 
phor? Do you not see in that nose a strik 
ing resemblance to a promontory ; and the 
ear, is it not like an extinct crater? Let us 
be consistent, though we are the first poet of 
France. 

Théophile Gautier offers this novelty in 
his ‘** Serenade :”’ 

“* Take out your flowers, let down your hair, 

Hang over me, dear, your long, black tresses— 
A torrent of jet, whose soft waves dare 
To clasp your feet in their wild caresses. 
O, ladder sublime! divinely quaint! 
*Tis but a touch, and I'll lightly fly, 
*Mid scented odor, and perfume faint, 
And, tho’ not an angel, reach the sky!” 
A climax alike painful to the mistress, and 
risky to the poet. 

The French lover who turns his love into 
rhyme does it poorly, or his translator is ac- 
countable for such extravagances as this: 
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“ In the garland of young girls, 
Which glows in fragrance to the sun, 
I worship and I see but one: 
My pearl of flowers — my flower of pearls.” 
There are ‘kisses long as death,’’ and 
“pearly bites,”” without number; though 
what the latter may be, we know not, unless 
they be a mild species of hydrophobia pe- 
culiar to French women of light character. 
The bacchanalian lyrics are scarcely less 
Bau- 
delaire sings in his ‘‘ Murderer’s Draught :’’ 


striking, being novelties in their way. 


** I will sleep as a dog might sleep 

In the slimy filth and the mud, 

Till the great wagon-wheels plunge deep 
With a lazy jo't, and a thud 

Will batter my head Ike a clod, 
And crush in my body. — Ah, well! 

I can laugh at it just as God 
Can laugh at the devils in hell!” 

And again, in ‘‘ The Solitary Flagon :”’ 

“ You bring to the poct —heart-sick, down-trod — 
Gushings of hopeful youth, and pride—ay, pride. 
A treasure to those who have nought beside 

To make us heroes! — liken us to God!” 

A compound of gory exclamation-points, ab- 
sinthe, and blasphemy. 

To the anxious inquirer, we would add 
that there is too much color and coarseness 
in some of the poems, and that the ‘* Elegies ’’ 
of Parny are unclean; that many of the 
poems are excessively prosy, and few above 
the ordinary verses that flood the weekly 
press. 

It is a pity that we must take such delica- 
cies as sonnets and madrigals at second-hand. 
They spoil in the fingering like tropical 
fruits, and are never so good as in their own 
climate. The best translation is like a hon- 
ey-comb, with the honey drained out of it; 
and it is no consolation to think how the 
translator’s lips are still moist and swect, 
while he offers us the dry comb to feast on. 
Perhaps these were better in their own nat- 
ural state, though the admirable versions 
of De Musset’s ‘Venice’? and Béranger’s 
“Gray -haired Dame” are worth keeping. 
As for a French love-song, it is about as 
broad as it is long! 


LITERATURE AND Lire. By Edwin P. 
Whipple. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 

We nave long recognized the author of 
this volume as one of the most instructive 
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lecturers and essayists of the times. When- 
ever he appears before the public, he is sure 
to add something to the monument which 
for years he has been slowly baikling for 
himself. He has withal laid his foundations 
so hard that his fame will increase long after 
he has ceased from his work. If he is less a 
philosopher than Emerson, he lacks nothing 
of the former’s breadth of understanding 
or large culture. Ilis appeal is always to 
thoughtful and critical minds; and thus, 
while his audiences are limited, they will 
always be increasing in numbers. There is 
a fine cynicism running through the follow- 
ing statement about authors, in the first essay: 


* Still, it must be said, that not only with regard to 
poets, but authors generally, a great many have becn 
unhappily married ; and a great many more, perhaps 
you wou'd say, unhappily unmarried. The best 
treatise on divorce was written by the laureate of Eve 
and the creator of the lady in Comus. The biog- 
raphy of scholars and philosophers sometimes hints 
at voices neither soft ncr low piercing the cars of men 
med.tating on Greek roots, or fram:ng theories of the 
moral sentiments. You a‘l know the ailf.l sympathy 
that Socrates received from Xantippe, in his great 
task of confuting the lying ingenu‘ties cf the Greck 
sophists, and bringing down philosophy from heaven 
to earth. The face of one of England’s earlicst and 
best linguists is reported to have cften exhibited 
crimson marks, traced by no loving fingers; and 
Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and English must often have 
met and run together in his brain, as it ree'ed beneath 
the confusing ring of a fair hand knocking at h‘s ears. 
The helpmates of Whitelocke and Dishop Cooper 
were tempestuous viragos, endowed wi.h a genius 
for scolding, who burnt their hu.bands’ manuscripts, 
and broke ia upon their studies and meditations with 
reproaches and threats. Hooker, the saint and sage 
of English divinity, was married to an acute vixen, 
with a temper compounded of vinegar and saltpetre, 
and a tongue as explosive as gua-cotton, Addison 
espoused a Countess, and spent the rest cf his life in 
taverns, clubs, and repentance. ...... A young 
painter of great promise once to'd Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds that he had taken a wife. ‘ Married!’ ejacu- 
lated the horrified Sir Joshua; ‘then you are ruined 
as an artist.’ Michael Angelo, whea asked why he 
never married, replied, ‘1 have espoused my art, and 
that occasions me sufficient domestic cares ; for my 
works shall be my children.’ ‘The wives of Dante, 
Milton, Dryden, Addison, Steele, shed no glory on 
the sex, and brought no peace to their firesides.” 


‘The fate of musicians has not been more 
fortunate. Where one of them is wel! mated, 
ten are mismated, or have broken away from 
marriage bonds. Is it because these men, 
having espoused letters and art, lose some- 
thing of the capacity to insure domestic felic- 
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ity? Or are these ill-assorted wives sent as 
a daily irritant to drive authors and artists 
into just that seclusion and mental introspec- 
tion which insure, in many instances, the 
greatest possible success? 


By Hans 
Bell & 


Farry TALES AND SKETCHES. 
Christian Andersen. London: 
Daldy. 

How much does a man’s own life color his 
works? Goldsmith—*‘ poor Goldy ’’—made 
the world laugh, though his sunny humor illu- 
minated his page while he was harassed with 
debt, tormented by duns, and was a home- 
less wanderer. But Goldsmith, and others 
like him, may not have been so unhappy in 
his poverty as most people would think he 
ought to have been. So long as pecuniary 
troubles do not bring wretchedness, and lack 
of cash does not necessarily imply woe, the 
impecunious author may still, like Gold- 
smith, be as happy in his page as Hans 
Christian Andersen, who says of himself, 
**Mine has been a lovely life, full of hap- 
piness and incident.’? We can not be dis- 
pleased with the good man’s gentl¢ egotism; 
his lovely life has bloomed out in the love- 
liest stories ever written for the delight of 
little folks and children of larger growth. 
No such beautiful fairy tales and sketches as 
these brightened the childhood of the mature 
men and women of this English - speaking 
generation. It was not until 1836 that any 
of Andersen’s novels were translated into 
English, and the first of his wonderful stories 
for children, so far as we know of them, did 
not appear until long afterward. 

These fairy tales are characterized by deli- 
cacy of imagination, ingenuity, and an artful 
artlessness which are most charming. Yet, 
under all the playful improbability of the 
fairy tale is a vein of gentle satire which 
commends the tale to wiser heads than those 
of the children. The author does not bore 
the little folks with the hidden moral of 
**The Ugly Duckling,’’ nor with the mild 
sarcasm which is embedded in the story of 
the Princess, whose claim to royal birth was 
established by her having slept uncomfort- 
ably with the pea concealed under her pile 
of swan’s-down mattresses. And one may 
search all through Andersen’s stories for one 
which has no purpose. This volume is a real 
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treasure, and the artistic illustrations which 
are scattered through its pages deliciously 
illuminate the work of the master. 


CROWN JEWELS; OR THE DREAM OF AN 
Empire. An Historical Romance. By 
Emma L. Moffett. New York: G. W. 
Carleton & Co. 

The story of the Archduke Maximilian, of 
Austria, will afford ample material for many 
a mournful tragedy in prose or verse. The 
sunny hopes of the royal adventurers; their 
transition from the polished Courts of Europe 
to the semi-barbaric capital of Mexico; the 
growth of the Empire in the New World; the 
wasting away of its unnatural life; the des- 
perate pilgrimage of the Archduchess Car- 
lotta to the French Emperor and the Pope; 
the fall of the Empire, and the unlooked-for 
catastrophe of his execution—these all fur- 
nish forth an abundant theme for a strange, 
eventful historical drama. In our own time, 
no such momentous march of events has been 
crowded into a single page of history. 

The author of Crown Fewels has an am- 
bition which deserves better than her ability 
to cope with her theme. There is a cer- 
tain noble tragedy in the mere recital of the 
story of the career of the Archduke and his 
consort in Mexico; but Miss Moffett has loaded 
down the simple grandeur of the theme with 
Emperors, Presidents, high and mighty Po- 
tentates, rebel American Generals, and other 
notables, by no means necessary to the plot 
or interest of the tale, until one’s imagination 
fairly staggers beneath the load of dramatis 
persone whjch cumbers the stage. And these 
distinguished personages are excessively un- 
real; they move awkwardly, snout in stilted 
English and imperfect French or Spanish, and 
have generally the air of inartistic puppets. 
Think, for example, of a party of Austrian 
princes, princesses, and nobles discoursing the 
night long in good-natured disputes about the 
comparative merits of Coleridge, Southey, 
and Wordsworth, with occasional songs from 
sundry English operas! ‘lo be sure, the wri- 
tercan quote these, and not Schiller or Goethe; 
but is not this cheap display of sentiment a 
glimpse of high-life from below-stairs ? 

The author has just missed making a great 
success, and has taken the single step which 
takes one from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
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We can bear with the feverish love-scenes 
and the impertinent lugging in of Sterling 
Price and his chivalrous ex-Confederates as 
baffled heroes of a noble Lost Cause, but the 
pathos with which the Archduke and his fort- 
unes are treated is not to be endured. A 
woman who is an ardent, though unthinking, 
champion of the late Mexican Empire and 
the late Southern Confederacy, has a right to 
have her opinions treated with pitying respect; 
but one can have little patience with an author 
who is weak enough to caricature a noble 
theme. 


OVER THE OCEAN; or Sights and Scenes in 
— Lands. By Curtis Guild. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

Books of travel have so multiplied of late 
that we confess to no little misgiving when 
our eye rests on the ominous announcement 
of another addition to the already overgrown 
family. Every man who can write at all, 
and who has mustered pluck enough to cut 
loose from his immediate associations to visit 
other lands and peoples; every one who 
climbs an Alp, crosses a glacier, or kills a 
tiger, feels called upon to enlighten the stay- 
at-home world with a sketch of his observa- 
tions, experiences, and marvelous perform- 
ances. The more recent works of this kind 
dre almost so many /ac-similes of their pred- 
ecessors, presenting neither novelty, literary 
merit, nor attractive features. One turns 
from them with something of the same feel- 
ing that an epicure, after a delicious and 
abundant repast, would turn from an invita- 
tion to dine on pork and beans. We remem- 
ber, with fond regret, the pleasure with which 
we devoured the appetizing fictions of Roéd- 
inson Crusoe, Gulliver’s Travels, Peter Wil- 
kins and the Flying Islanders, The Tales of 
Baron Munchausen, and others of similar 
sort, and sadly compare them with the vap- 
id, spiritless narratives of the large army of 
modern travelers. 

It was with something akin to such preju- 
dice that we set out to accompany Mr. Guild 
Over the Ocean, and with him enjoy the 
‘Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands.” 
Knowing that the author was a veteran jour- 
nalist, and had acquired habits of keen, 
shrewd observation—one who evinces pun- 
gency, nice discrimination, and felicitous ap- 
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plication—we took up his work with no little 
curiosity to know how he would acquit him- 
self in the more pretentious field of book lit- 
erature, and with a desire to discover what 
he could tell us that was new about countries 
that hundreds of others had attempted to de- 
scribe with minuteness. Mr. Guild is not 
only. a sight-seer, but one who chaferons his 
reader into the very arcana of the countries 
and peoples he visits. Many things that 
other writers would deem of little or no im- 
portance, are by him invested with surpassing 
interest, and told with a charming naiveté, 
enriched with caustic, but polished satire, 
that insensibly draws the reader into a close 
personal intimacy with the author, and makes 
them mutually pleased. 

His descriptions are so fresh and vigorous, 
so minute and clearly presented, that one 
feels as if he were introduced into entirely 
new countries, and upon scenes never before 
delineated, although one may have traveled 
all over them. A thousand things that have 
either escaped the attention of other tour- 
ists, or been considered of minor importance, 
are photographed by him with charming 
skill and placed prominently before the read- 
er, who is constrained to admire them from 
the author’s point of observation. A mass 
of information, really valuable to tourists, 
lends weight and solidity to the work, which 
is entitled to be ranked as one of the very 
best of its kind. The interest is maintained 
throughout 


Wuat I Know oF Farminc. By Horace 
Greeley. New York: G. W. Carleton & 
Co. 

Mr. Greeley dedicates his book to the man 
who shall make the first steam-plow with a 
capacity to plow ten acres a day, to the 
depth of two feet, at a cost not exceeding $2 
an acre. We donot know from what quar- 
ter of the world this wonderful man will 
come. But a solid premium of $50,000 
would secure a very large number of com- 
petitors. 

The author modestly confesses that he has 
not undertaken to write about things of which 
he knows nothing. He does not claim that he 
has furnished an exhaustive treatise on farm- 
ing. But dealing in clementary principles, 
he appeals to the average common sense of 





that class who are in constant need of some 
one to go down to them and address them 
on the level of their comprehension. The 
wonder is that Mr. Greeley ever found time 
to gather this information. While we discover 
nothing new in the volume, it contains a mass 
of pertinent facts, set forth with the precision 
of a veteran journalist. One has only to 
mingle extensively with the farmers of this 
country tq find how little is known of intel- 
ligent husbandry. Lands are exhausted by 
excessive cropping without rotation; and a 
vocation which ought to be one of the most 
attractive in the world, is made repugnant to 
a majority of the young men of the country. 
Here and there a farmer brings as much ed- 
ucated skill to his work as is employed in the 
learnesl professions. If he provokes the rid- 
icule of his more ignorant neighbors, he suc- 
ceeds where they fail or do no more than 
eke out a prosy subsistence. Mr. Greeley’s 
treatise is well adapted to this large class, 
who would neither read nor comprehend any 
thing more profound or scientific. Many of 
the hints and suggestions which seem now so 
trite to the educated agriculturist, would have 
been considered as novelties fifty years ago. 
And the fact that many of these elementary 
statements are in advance of the intelligence 
of thousands, is a satisfactory reason for giv- 
ing this treatise to the public. 


Essays OF AN Optimist. By John William 
Kaye, F.R.S. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

The name of the writer whe has contrib- 
uted these essays is sufficient guaranty for 
the profound and vigorous thought pervad- 
ing them. Mr. Kaye is really what he as- 
serts: an optimist of the most pronounced 
type ; one who is determined to see things 
from their most eligible point of observation. 
Nothing is permitted to discourage or depress 
the manhood that is in him. He clearly be- 
lieyes with Pope, that whatever is, is right. 
He is of the same buoyant school of faith 
with the pious Dutchman, who, when he was 
sorely afilicted with the gravel, thanked God 
that he did not have the stone, and when 
troubled with the stone, thanked God he did 
not have both together. The essays are 


wonderfully encouraging to persons liable to 
be attacked by the ‘‘blues,’’ and will prove 
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of no little efficacy to thinking persons of 2!) 
classes ; but their teachings will be, to forts, 
like pearls cast before swine. Mr. Kaye is, 
at times, disposed to be rather caustic wh!!+ 
presenting his views of life. We quote th: 
following passage in illustration : 

“It isto be observed that as we grow old we ar. 
rive at a just conception of the great truth that th. 
pains and p!casures of life are pretty evenly dis 
uted over the world. We come to learn tht if in 





some one respect Providence has been more chary cf 
her favors to us than to our friends, in others we have 
had our full share, or more than our full share—g. cd 
measure, perhaps, pressed down and running over. 
If money has been scanty, we have enjoyed a large 
measure of health, If we have been disappointed in 
our pursuit of fame, we have been compensated by a 
rich portion of love. We are sure to find our coin. 
pensation somewhere, And looking at the lives cf 
our neighbors, shall we not perceive that, if they 
have escaped some peculiar sufferings which we have 
been compelled to bear, they have some sorrows cf 
their own from which we ourselvesarecxempt? We 
all suffer—high and low, man and brute. I take up, 
as I write, a little red book about Garibaldi at Ca- 
preva —not in any hope of finding a thought or an 
illustration to aid me, but in the indulgence of a des- 
ultory habit of which I have spoken above —a:nd I 
come upon a passage about the great liberator ind 
his cows. The ‘cows,’ we are told by Coloncl Vec- 
chi, were sick, nigh unto death, from eating a poison- 
ous herb called the /crola, and Garibaldi adminis- 
tered to them lumps of sugar and sage precepts at 
the same time. ‘Poor things!’ he said, ‘you also 
have your sufferings: dreadful bodily pains instead 
of heartaches! Have not I also my “rola, in the 
bad treatment of my comrades in arms, and in the 
sufferings of the people in Rome and-Venetia?’ No 
doubt. We all have our own particular/ero/a. We 
all have some subtile poison or other working into cur 
blood. But Iam not sure that, if I had been Gari- 
baldi’s Boswell, I should have told this story. Real 
wisdom consists not in secking occasions to convince 
ourselves, or to convince others, that we have suf- 
fered like our neighbors of the human or of the brute 
family, but in consoling ourselves with the reflection 
that we have enjoyments like unto theirs. If Gari- 
baldi had one day seen his cows ruminating in the sua, 
and had apostrophized them, saying, ‘ Happy creat- 
ures! you have your delights! And have not I too 
basked in the sun? Has it not been mine to chew 
the cud of sweet fancies? Have I not ruminated — 
humbly, but thankfully — over the applause of a free 

cople, the love of noble natures, the liberty God has 
suffered me, weak instrument as I am, to achieve for 
a great and a grateful nation?’ Would it not be 
pleasanter, I say, tolook at this side of the stuff, than 


at the frayed ends suggesting that poisonous /rrola ? 


. Let us all think of the beatitudes that are continually 


hovering above us.” 
It is a work of the brain and the heart, 
acting in conjunction with wonderful clear- 
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ness and breadth of scope ; addressing itself 
directly to the actualities of every - day life, 
and teaching sound wisdom in a pleasing and 
attractive manner, conceived with catholic 
philanthropy. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY, AND 
THEIR DESCENDANTS IN PITCAIRN AND 
NorFoLk ISLANDs: with Map and Illus- 
trations. DBy Lady Belcher. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Thirty-nine years ago a little work was 
published, entitled Afutineers of the Bounty, 
which created a great sensation. The nar- 
rative was compused from the fullest materials 
at hand, and so far as it went was entirely 
truthful. 

Since then information from various sources 
has been accumulating ; private documents 
have been brought to light, and communica- 
tion with their descendants has been more 
frequent. Lady Belcher, a step-daughter of 
Captain Peter Heywood (who was a mid- 
shipman on board the Bounty), has re - writ- 
ten the original account, and from the mass 
of evidence at hand supplied the missing 
links. 

The narrative is one of great interest, and 
not least among its charms is that of its un- 
doubted veracity. Its tedious diaries and 
voluminous correspondence are certainly pro- 
lix —in a work of fiction, would be inexcusa- 
ble —but from it all, we finally learn the 
truth concerning the most remarkable mutiny 
in maritime history, and which, until now, 
has never been fully revealed. 

The writer has indulged very sparingly in 
embellishment ; but the history of these vio- 
lent men, only one of whom died a natural 
death, requires no extraneous trappings to 
awaken interest. In plain, unvarnished tale, 
we are told how the mutiny was provoked ; 
how it succeeded ; how the mutineers sought 
to hide from justice in the midst of the 
Southern Ocean, on the rocky Isle of Pit- 
cairn —an island whose certain existence was 
unknown ; how they were accompanied by 
Tahitian men and women; how they mur- 
dered the former, and married the latter; 
how, when only three Whites remained, two 
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of these murdered the third ; how they in- 
creased upon the island until it was too small 
for their number; by what means they be- 
came the most moral community upon the 
face of the whole earth; how they were final- 
ly cared for by England, for which country 
they possessed an ardent attachment; and 
their condition—morally, socially, and polit- 
ically —at this time. 

When compared with the story of Rodin- 
son Crusoe—of which it constantly reminds 
the reader—it is infinitely below it in artistic 
merit, while at the same time one is forced 
to admit that there are truths stranger than 
fiction. 


Our Giris. By Dio Lewis. 

R. Osgood & Co. 

We could wish that this book were much 
better or much worse. There are some truths 
crudely set forth, many half-truths, and tto 
lack of exaggerated statement. The more 
important facts have been stated by much 
better writers than Dr. Lewis. The volume 
is by no means a dull one. The leaven of 
empiricism and quackery redeems it from 
that charge. But the pretentious wisdom 
piques us, and the lack of all grace of-ex- 
pression frequently offends. There isa blunt, 
smart way of stating the commonest propo- 
sitions, which a writer of thorough culture 
would never adopt. And yet, this method 
of statement will attract attention; it is, in 
some sense, a bid for readers. 

Nor do we think the writer has solved any 
of the more important questions which the 
book suggests. Many of the propositions 
about physical education are well enough. 
But neither the Doctor’s gymnasium nor his 
multifarious books solve—or even grasp—the 
radical defects of female education. Most of 
those institutions styled ‘‘ Female Semina- 
ries’’ do little more than furnish a perpetual 
burlesque of thorough culture. Not a few 
of them are in the hands of incompetent ed- 
ucators, who perpetuate the radical vices of 
a false system of instruction, for such profit 
as accrues from it. Dr. Lewis is not the 
worst of this class of empirics, and we doubt 
if he should rank among the best. 


Boston: J. 
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